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Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

If you have not made your plans, 
pegin now. Here is an opening for 
the farmers in the South which does 
not come often and the ones who 
will take advantage of the situation 
can reap a harvest long to be remem 
pered. The corn and hay crops of the 
West are short. Price of feed will 
remain very high. As most of the 
horses in the towns and cities are 
fed on Western hay and grain, the 
demand in these markets will be ex- 
ceptionally good. Thousands of 
farmers in the South enlarged their 
cotton crops this ycar at the expense 
of the hay and grain crops, which 
will curtail the supply of forage in 
that region, so that these same farm- 
ers will have to buy feed next year, 
thus still further enlarging the mar- 
ket for feed. These things being so, 
the wise farmer will prepare his 
land thoroughly and put in a crop of 
oats, crimson clover and other for- 
age crops early. By the first of May 
he can have some ready for market, 
at a time when the demand is great- 
est. Red rust proof oats sown in 
the southern or eastern part of the 
State the first of October will be ripe 
the last of April or first of May. We 
have had but little experience with 
crimson clover, but sowed some the 
last of October and had it ready to 
cut the first of May. A neighbor 
sowed some timothy last year and, 
as backward as the spring was this 
year, he had a good cutting in May. 
So you see that it will be no experi- 
ment. Get out all the manure you 
can and do your best and success will 
crown your efforts. 

A recent visit to a village in which 
lives a retired physician gave us some 
good ideas of what can be done with 
little or no labor. On entering the 
yard we noticed some evergreens 
around the borders, just as you often 
see all over the country, but the 
plants looked more like cape jasmine 
than anything else we ever saw, and 
on inquiry we were told that the 
bushes were Chinese tea plants. 
They have beautiful white flowers 
in the fall and make a seed that looks 
like filberts. We have used some of 
this tea and find it better than the 
imported article. It will grow any- 
where that cotton will. As straw 
for bedding was hard to getin the 
village, and having a piece of bottom 
land that was worthless, it was 
allowed to grow up in old field pines 
which furnishes an abundance of 
straw for bedding purposes and 
banking sweet potatoes. It will pay 
every farmer to have a few acres in 
pines convenient to his barn. The 
main thing to make it successful is 
to keep stock off the land, especially 

hogs. : 
Harry FARMER. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 





NO-FENCE LAW. 


When I wasa boy all farmers in 
my native country fenced their 
lands, but for thirty years, perhaps, 
they have abandonea that expensive 
and laborious custom, and while wt 
first many opposed this course, yet 
after putting it to the test they are 
all satisfied, and find that it is far 
better to let each man fence his own 
Stock rather than to fence out all the 
Stock of his neighbors. When the 
no-fence law goes into operation, 
each man, if he wishes to, can con 
‘nue to fence all his land. But ina 
few years the people will find that it 
iS & great saving of labor to dispense 
with fences, and besides it is a great 
Saving of timber. We have post- 
Poned this matter already so long 
that timber is quite scarce in many 
sections. 

Suppose a man owns a farm of one 
hundred acres and he needs twenty 
4cres of land. Now, which is better 
for him to fence, 100 acres cr 20 
“cres? To fence 20 acres would cost 
him only one-fifth as much labor as 
‘o fence all his farm, and it would 
require only one-fifth as much 
timber. 

Each man, in keeping up his own 
Stock, will take better care of them, 


Our members of the Legislature 
have done a worthy deed for the peo- 
rle of the county generally in abol- 
ishing the fence law. Ina fewyears 
those who are now opposed to it 
will, upon mature and calm observa- 
tion, reflection and experience, thank 
these, our worthy members, for this 
act.—P. D. Gold, in Wilson News. 


One mistake which I made the past 
summer, and which many others 
make, is in spending our money be- 
fore we have it. I set out to make 
a great many improvements, and as 
my money ran out before I finished 
what I had started, Iran my credit 
rather far before I realized it. It is 
so easy to get credit that one hardly 
thinks about the amount until the 
bills begin to come in. I intended to 
pay all these bills with the money 
from the sale of my grain, also 
counted upon having a surplus with 
which to purchase bran and a few 
other necessary things. Although 
the grain money paid all my old bills, 
I had nothing left with which to 
buy bran, etc., with. I believe that 
every young man and woman will 
do well to make a rule to never buy 
anything unless they have the money 
with which to pay for it. Of course 
there are emergencies, and excep- 
tions to all rules, and we must use 
our best judgment.—Geo. C. Borck, 
Grand Haven, Mich. 
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NEWS OF THE FARMING WORLD. 








Our Washington Correspondent Tells What 
Progress is Being Made in the Various 
Sections of the Country. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

A recent article printed by a Geor- 
others may perhaps profit. He isa 
very successful farmer, 

BUT DOES NOT GROW COTTON 

as most of his neighbors do, sowing 
the ground that he would use for 
this, in hay and ‘‘makes $60 on every 


crops each year. He says no farmer 


no risk in hay. 


country in the world— 


A BUTTER 
HEAT, 


like ordinary grease or oil. 


tion or the packing of their butter. 
This, however, is positively denied, 
it being asserted that there is no 
secret process, no preservatives used, 
no chemical change produced before 
packing. Nevertheless, none of the 
butter packers there will allow their 
factories to be inspected, thus giving 
strength to the suspicion of some 
secret process. 

Agriculture is not yet one of the 
important industries of Alaska. A 
bulletin just issued by the Census 
Bureau sets forth the fact thut 


THE VALUE OF THE ALASKAN AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUOT 


is only 12.7 cents for each inhabitant 
of the territory and 24.4 cents euch 
for each inhabitant of the Southern 
district, in which all the farms are 
located. Just twelve farms were re- 


area of which was 150 acres, :of 


cultivation of vegetables and kay, 
the remainder being used for pastur- 
age. 
valued at $8,046. 
wealth of Alaska was $15,686, of 


dairy cows, five horses, ten swine, 
three dogs and 176 chickens. 
A. B. Marriort. 





And they will not be committing dep- 





gia farmer contains a hint by which 


acre of it,’’ getting at least four good 


in his section can realize $60 per acre 
from cotton. In addition, he claims 
there is little labor or expense and 


It is reported that there is only 
one creamery in the United States 
(located in Iowa) which can make 
butter equal to that universally pro- 
duced in Denmark but in no other 


THAT WILL STAND TROPIO 


| melting and solidifying again with- 


out damage as it passes from warm 
to cold climates and back again. 
Usually, this change entirely de- 
stroys the flavor, leaving the butter 
The 
Danes, however, produce a quality 
which will endure this ordeal with- 
out affecting its fiavor or sweetness, 
being the only people of whom this 
may be said. Therefore, it is the 
popular impression that some secret 
process is used either in the prepara- 


Mr. Joseph E. Wing, of. the Breed- 
ers’ Gazette, has written that paper 
an interesting article regarding his 
recent trip through the South. From 
it we quote the following paragraphs 
which should interest our readers: 
I have been making a study of 
grasses for the South. Of course 
the soils vary, yet in general off the 
limestone the best grasses seem to 
be tall meadow oat grass, orchard 
grass, red top, poa compressa (or 
Canadian wire-grass) and Bermuda. 
Red and white and crimson clovers 
all do fairly well when fertilized 
somewhat. Japan clover is the best 
for fairly thin soils and off the lime- 
stone. Orchard grass seems the best 
of them all to my mind and as it 
grows in bunches it ought to be 
sown with red top or bromus inermis 
which run in the interstices. Bromus 
has not been thoroughly tested yet 
but is promising. It is looking ex- 
tremely well on Woodland Farm, 
and this is the fifth year for it with 
us. We have sown more of it. 

A friend whom I visited in the red 
soil of Virginia is bringing up his 
land in this way. Finding it too 
poor at present to pay for cultiva- 
tion all over he has it divided into 
about six fields. He takes these 
fields in the fall and sows on them a 
home mixed fertilizer made of tank- 
age, acid rock and kainit. He uses 
about 300 pounds per acre. Then he 
sows thinly winter turf oats, plenty 
of orchard grass and red top and 
some red clover, sowing more in the 
spring. He sows asprinkle of white 
clover in March and a little Japan. 
He grazes part of the oats, mows 
some for hay and cuts the rest for 
grain. He has sheep, not too many, 
and grows winter lambs out of doors. 
Now he has a fair sod on which to 
graze, but not at all what he wants, 
so he says: ‘Very well, here is 
some use of all my land and I will 
lay it by to be taken up and im- 
proved as I can.’’ Then he takes 
some forty acres each year and fer- 
tilizes heavily in the spring, besides 
turning under same rye on which 
the sheep have grazed, plants to cow 
peas, cuts some of them on the richer 
soil, turns the rest under, sows to 
grass alone in the fall with another 
good dressing of fertilizer. This 
time he gets a meadow and arich 
pasturage and where he can spare 
the manure in sufficient amount he 
gets alfalfa, but it will not grow for 
him without the manure. He plans to 
go over the entire farm in this way. 
His cornis grown after peas, too, 
and peas are’ always sown in the 
corn. He puts most of his crop in a 
home-made silo. He practices win- 
ter grazing somewhat, but supple- 
ments it by liberal feeding under 
open sheds, where all the manure is 
‘saved and his sheep are neither 
allowed to tramp the muddy fields 


sort is rather wide and square, with 
a wide hall running back, a cross 
hall behind the front rooms, making 
it airy and cool, a front veranda or 
gallery 12 feet wide running the 
length of the house and two stories 
high, this gallery covered with roses 
and vines, within plenty of fire places 
and a smiling hostess who knows 
apparently how to secure good ser- 
vice and keep her home neat and 
sweet without worry, a sideboard 
with fresh mint leaves, plenty of easy 
chairs and the latest books. The 
Southern farmer has seemingly given 
more thought to his home and the 
grounds surrounding it than his 
Northern brother ; there is plenty of 
room about his house which may set 
back half a mile from the highway, 
there is good and abundant planting 
of tree and shrub and climber. We 
of the North can learn some good 
lessons of these Southern farmers in 
the way of planning and adorning 
our homes. 





The Franklin county, Vermont, 
creamery makes 15,000 pounds of 
butter aday, or five carloads each 
week. 


ee eee 
THE ADVANTAGES OF NEAR MARKETS. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
In locating on a new farm the aver- 
age farmer probably gives less atten- 
tion to the advantages of a near mar- 
ket for his produce than he should. 
Most try to get on the line of some 
transportation company, but that is 
not sufficient. Good water trans- 
portation with a railroad as a rival 
always improves the farmer’s advan- 
tages. It is this condition that en- 
atics Southern truck gardeners to 
supply New York with their produce 
at prices as low as those obtained by 
Long Island and New Jersey farm- 
ers. A single railroad which enjoys 
a monopoly is seldom a friend to the 
farmer. It is better to find a loca- 
tion where there are two rival lines. 
But better than all are the advan- 
tages of being located near a large 
consuming centre. With a certain 
market for your goods there is 
always a befter chance to make 
profits from farming. It matters 
little to a man if he has a thousand 
acres of good wheat or corn if there 
is no good way to get the produce to 
a paying market. The farmer with 
ten acres of cultivated land within 
ten miles of a city is far better off. 
It is not so much more farming land 
that we need in this country, but 
better cultivation of the land near 
the large cities and markets. We 
need farmers who will take adyan- 
tuge of the markets near by. Todo 
this he should not raise wheat, corn 
and other unperishable crops which 
cam be raised just as well a thousand 
miles away, but he should devote his 
attention to the raising of perishable 





nor yet get soaked with rain. It is 
really wonderful how he has brought 
up this old farm, though it has cost 


ported in Alaska in 1900, the total 


which 104 acres were devoted to the 


The total farm products are 
The total farm 


which $2,196 is invested in live 
stock. The immense area of Alaska 
contains one bull, four oxen, thirteen 





Washington, D. C. 
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a good deal in the way of fertilizers. 

He has been able to dispense with 
a great dcal of labor by confining his 
plowing and cultivation to the fields 
that are fertile. He tells me that 
his earlier mistake was in cultivat- 


ing land that was too poor to be re-|in farming near cities and towns 


munerative; he now lets it lie in 
grass, even if the grass is scant, till 


he can get to it with his restorative | those which distant shippers cannot 


course. He gives as a reason for 
the final sowing alone of his grass 
that after he has the soil pretty rich 
the oats are apt to be so heavy as to 
smother out the grass., It is mighty 
pleasant to see a farm coming up 


like this; it makes one feel that he | 


is a god to that field and indulging 
in a little creation on his own ac- 
count. 


however. But the sun shines, ths 


blizzards do not come, the lambs | 
grow fast and New York is a night's | 


runaway. I believe the most gener- 
ous ‘treatment of fields pays in the 
long run. It is the man who can 


make the long run who gets the| 


prize, in farming or anything else. 
If there is any plant adopted as a 
sort of national flower by the South- 
land it ought to be the cow pea! It 
brings more blessings in ite wake 


I suspect that it takes some | 
patience and some money to do it, | 


crops which cannot stand long trans. 
| portation. Our large city markets 
|are glutted every day of the year 
| with perishable farm produce shipped 
from distant points which arrives in 
the most deplorable condition. The 
|shippers were making a mistake 
| either to raise or send such articles 
| so far from market. 

| There is money to be made to day 





| when the right sort of articles are 
|raised. These articles should be 


well supply. Then they should be 
| of the very best. Efforts should be 
| made to produce only perfect prod- 
ucts of tree or vine, and then there 
will be little or no competition. ~ If 
they are as inferior as the poor stuff 
shipped from distant places they 
stand no better chance of selling ata 
profit than the latter. Good, inten. 
sive farming is more in demand on 
these farms than in those far distant 
\from market. Every foot of soil 
should be made to produce its quota 
of fine produce. This is necessary 
because the land is higher priced and 
| its acreage naturally restricted. One 
| must be content in such places with 
| ten acres where a farmer five hun- 
| dred miles away can enjoy his hun- 
lareds. But the difference is made 
up in better farming and better 


ear-by markets. 
7 . od James 8. Dory. 


SHEEP IN THE SOUTH. 


xI. 

Ewes at Weaning—Lambs the Baby Flock— 
Spiritual Picture — Unblemished — Lamb 
Teeth—Permanent Incisors—Age of Sheep 
—A Bunch for Mutton in Summer—Easiest 
of all Fresh Meat to Keep—A Year of Sheep 
Business Illustrated—Southland Uniquely 
Adapted to Sheep. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Turn the ewes from which the 
lambs have been taken on a dry pas- 
ture, or very short one; or in fact as 
well put them on dry feed in the 
barn lot for two or three days, watch- 
ing them closely, draw the milk 
from any that seem to need it, being 
very careful not to let the udder of 
any one ulcerate or cake, which is 
not at all likely if previous precau- 
tion is followed. Should the udder 
of any one be ruined, mark that ewe 
for mutton and not allow her to have 
another lamb. 

As soon as they are dry give them 
abundance of pasture. If they are 
to be kept and bred another year, 
the purpose should not be to load 
them wifh fat, but to have beem en- 
tirely recovered from the suckling 
period and in good health, in good 
strength and sprits and gaining in 
flesh by the time they are to be 
mated with the ram. 

The flock of lambs from the time 


tion. 


mind of man in all history. 


the kingdom of Heaven.”’ 


lambs.’’ 


lambs. 


have the emblem resemble the pic- 
ture more and more and as he looks 
on, and becomes imbued with ,the 
sentiments of that picture, he will 
tenderly care for the lambs, firse, be- 
cause he will realize that all the ele- 
ments of the successful “future flock 
is in them for development, and that 
he is largely responsible for their 
life, their growth, their comfort and 
prosperity, and that after this, and 
and secondly, as surely as the day 
follows the night to him the mate- 


follow. 


manent incisors will growin. Be 


more, one at each side of two first 


last lamb incisors. 
double teeth are called molars. 


old, 





they are dropped until they are a 
year old should ever bein the care- 
ful shepherd’s mind as the Baby 
Flock and receive his special atten- 


The reader will bear with me here 
while I refer to one of tbe most beau- 
tiful spiritual pictures that was ever 
delineated and brought before the 


Jesus, that humble One, spoke of 
himself as being the shepherd of the 
sheep, and said, ‘‘Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, for of such is 
Let us 
pause far a moment and behold this 
picture of him taking his seat and 
saying those words to his hearers, to 
the disciples, to his ministers and 
teachers of Divinity then, and down 
through all time, while he took in 
his arms the infant, and laid his 
hands upon the children and blessed 
them ; and again He said, ‘s‘Feed my 


What was the emblem used by this 
author in drawing this spiritual pic- 
ture? It was the shepherd and the 


The human shepherd of the ani- 
mal flock here may well strive to 


quite three or much over three years 

old, and some timés a poorly-fed, ill 

or slow-grown young sheep will not 

have raised its last incisors until 

about five years old. Of the latter, 

the writer has found hundreds 

among the thousands on the Pampas 

of old Mexico and on the plains of 

our own Southwest, where little or 

no hard-grain is fed. 

At seven years old the front teeth 

are worn down some and the gums 

may be leaving them; at eight and 
ten they may be slim and leaning to- 

warn the middle or falling out, but 
commonly there is but little cer- 

tainty in determining the age from 
the mouth after the sixth or seventh 
year, foras the conditions change 
the time of ‘‘full mouth’’ so condi- 
tions change the time of “broken 
mouth.’’ 

There is no doubt but many ewes 
are good breeders at ten and even 
fourteen years, but commonly at 
eight to ten years it is best to fatten 
them for mutton. If properly fat- 
tened, they make exceedingly good 
tender mutton that is better to keep 
fresh and use in summer than any 
other kind of meat. 

A little bunch of such ewes drawn 
out of the breeding flock in the fall 
because they are ‘“‘broken mouthed’’ 
and nicely wintered with the lamb 
flock, which is supposed to be care- 
fully fed by itself, then shorn early 
in the spring, kept in a convenient 
pasture and fed twice a day on meal 
or chopped feed, they will soon be 
very fat and continue so. 

In Virginia it was our custom to 
have a little bunch of such sheep fat 
from the beginning of summer, out 
of which to draw asavory mutton 
at least every week. We didn’t 
then use Western hog meat. We 
have to. 

Supposing that the readers have 
kindly followed me through this 
writing about sheep, illustrating a 
year’s period of the business, I might 
well stop. If Ido, it is with the 
feeling that much which should have 
been written has not been, for Ihave 
tried to condense and cut short, 
rather than expand and lengthen. 
There are special features that are 
legitimate outgrowths of the busi- 
ness in general, which properly 
should and must have attention. 

Some of these possibilities belong 
uniquely to our great Southland and 
cannot elsewhere be embraced by 
the progressive people in other parts 
of our glorious nation. 


In a future article I will, as I be- 
lieve, prove clearly to the mind of 
every one, especially to our highly 
intelligent cotton growers that if 
one-half the number of acres on a 
given plantation now devoted to cot- 
ton shall be devoted to sheep hus- 
bandry, the result will be that the 
remaining half will produce as much 
cotton as is now reveived from the 
whole, leaving the net profits from 
the sheep a clear gain to the planter 


rial profits of sheep husbandry will 


A well-fed, growthy lamb will 
loose its two front lamb teeth before 
itis quite a year old, and two per- 


fore the end of the second year two 
more incisors will shove out two 


Before the end of the third year two 
more will appear, and before the end 
of the fourth year, two more perma- 
nent incisors, making eight in all, 
will have taken the place of the two 
The back or 


In sheep parlance among shep- 
herds and sheep men, a lamb is prop- 
erly called a lamb until it is one year 
old, then it is called a yearling until 
itis two years old, and a two-year- 
old until it is three years old, anda 
three-year-old until it is four years 
and the four-year-old note 
among traders some times hangs on 
till the sheep is six and seven. Com- 
monly the age is determined by the 
teeth ; two, four, six and eight teeth 
indicating respectively, one, two, 
three and four years old ; but actually 
it will be found that highly-fed and 
rapidly-matured young sheep of any 
breed may have lost all their lamb 


over and above what he now receives 
from his whole plantation for cotton 
farming. 

I will not say it will require a less 
outlay for industrial labor, but even 
should it require more, the increased 
- | returns will foot the bills, and leave 
a profit. Besides this, I shall show 
that under such a system the land 
-| actually farmed will soon begin to 
appreciate in value at the rate of at 
least $2 per acre annually. 

Labor in the South is abundant 
and is waiting to be intelligently 
employed on the plantations. If it 
could be so vigorously instructed 
and used and promptly paid, as it 
would be from the sheep business, 
there would be less of it in the chuin 
gang. 

The hog, or pork, is the natural 
product of the great corn belt of the 
Mississippi Basin. Heavy cattle for 
beef as naturally reach their highest 
development in that region. 

The grass lands of the East, of the 
Western plains and mountains and 
the fibrous and legumous growths of 
the cotton lands of the South may be 
classed together as excelling in the 
products of the Dairy and of Cotton, 
Wool and Mutton. te 

SAMUEL ARCHER. 
Marion, McDowell Co., N.C. 
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‘ ‘THE LNDUSTRIAL AND HiDUOATION- 
AL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PaRa- 
MOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
or STaTE Po.ioy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
no master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
cumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
true to the instincts, traditions and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 

ak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
impartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
from Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886 
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We invite correspondence, news items, -— 
ons and criticisms on the subjects of agri- 
culture, poultry raising, stock breeding, da ~% 
ing, horticulture and*garding; woman’s work, 
alterature, or any subject of interest to our lady 
readers, young people, or the family generally; 
current events, political Pb aa 

ions and prinelples, etc.,—in short, any subject 
discussed in an all-round farm and family news- 
paper. Communications should be free trom 
personalities and party abuse. 








Before the end of this year North 
Carolina should have at least 150 
rural free delivery routes instead of 
11 as at present; and 500 rural school 
libraries instead of 104 as at present. 
“First come, first served.” 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The outlook for our North Caro- 
lina schools and colleges is unusually 
bright. Those that have already 
opened report largely increased at- 
tendance. The campaign in behalf 
of education is having effect. 


The action of the Alabama judge 
and jury in imposing a life sentence 
upon the leader of a lynching mob 
may have been too severe, consider- 
ing the present condition of public 
sentiment. But it is true that un- 
til those in authority make it plain 
that a hundred men have no more 
right to take the law into their own 
hands than has one man, lynching 
will not cease. 


We are asked why we do not pub- 
lish the National Alliance ‘‘de- 
mands.’’ One reason is that neither 
The Progressive Farmer nor the 
North Carolina Farmers’ State Alli- 
ance as any connection whatever 
with what is known as the National 
Alliance, or any part in its work. 
We never receive any report of its 
proceedings, hence can give no infor- 
mation regarding it. 

One of the most valuable articles 
that we have published this summer 
is that on ‘‘Apple Growing In North 
Carolina.’’Evenif you have only a few 
trees you cannot afford to miss read- 
ing it. Study especially the para. 
graphs regarding your section of the 
State. Apple growing should be one 
of our most profitable industries, but 
this will not be possible until the 
orchards are more carefully and in- 
telligently managed. 

Government by injunction is in- 
deed reaching the absurd stage. In 
Chicago last week, by the decision 
of one Judge Doyle in a case against 
two strikers for pulling the sleeve of 
@ non-union worker and asking to 
speak with him, it was decided that 
‘Union pickets may be arrested 
without warrants and held to the 
criminal cout for unlawful interfer- 
ence, if they touch a non union man 
and request the privilege of a con- 
versation.’’ 

in the great steel strike now on, our 
sympathies are with the strikers, 
largely because of Pierpoint Mor- 
gan’s refusal to accept President 
Shaffer’s offer of arbitration. Shaff- 
er’s proposition was: ‘Weare will- 
ing to arbitrate. Let the Amalga- 
mated Association select one man 
and let the trust select one, these 
two to select the third. We will 
abide by the decision of the three.”’ 
This, it seems to us, was fair enough. 

But Morgan’s imperious reply was: 
“It’s no time for arbitration.” 


WE SHOULD HAVE BETTER PRICES FOR 
COTTON SEED. 


In accordance with a resolution 
at the recent meeting of the State 
Farmers’ Alliance authorizing the 
appointment of a committee to issue 
an address to the cotton farmers, 
ginners, and others interested in 
procuring better prices for cotton 
seed, this committee met Tuesday 
in the city of Raleigh and authorized 
the following letter : 

HILisBoro, N. C., Aug. 31, 1901. 
To the Cotton Farmers and Ginners 

of North Carolina, 

GENTLEMEN :—This letter is issued 
for the purpose of awakening in 
you an interest in and appreciation 
of the value of the cotton seed crop 
this coming season. 


As is well known, the corn crop in 
the corn growing States is short; in 
fact, itis short in most sections of 
the United States. We all know 
that a short crop means higher 
priced corn, which in turn means 
higher priced hogs, cattle, etc., and 
for their products. As these products 
advance in price, substitutes, such 
as compound land, oleomargarine, 
butterine, etc., largely take their 
places. These substitutes contain 
cotton seed oil, hence the demand 
for that will probably be greater 
than ever before, eonsequently 
higher prices. The cattle feeders 
of the West will have to substitute 
some other feed for corn, and as cot 
ton seed meal has proven to be better 
than corn for this purpose, it is but 
natural that they will largely sub- 
stitute cotton seed meal for corn the 
coming feeding season. In conse- 
quence of these demands cotton 
seed meal and oil will both bring 
higher prices than heretofore. This 
being true cotton seed also should 
bring higher prices than they have 
been selling for. 


Within the past few months a syn- 
dicate has been taking options on 
oil mills, and now, it is reported, 
they own more than 50 per cent. of 
the mills in the South, or its equiva- 
lent in out-put. The American Cot- 
ton Oil Company, it is claimed, owns 
forty per cent., so there are less than 
10 per cent. in output, according to 
this calculation, that are indepen- 
dent mills. 

From recent occurrences it is prob- 
able that these two oil companies, 
controlling over 90 per cent. of the 
cotton seed oil products of the South, 
may combine or have an understand- 
ing as to the prices to be paid for 
cotton seed. The situation is such 
that, in our opinion, the farmers 
should take some action to protect 
themselves and have some voice in 
naming the price their own pro- 
ducts will sell for. This can best be 
done by co-operation in selling, which 
can be accomplished. The cotton 
seed crop of North Carolina will 
probably be at a low estimate, 10,- 
000,000 bushels. Of this crop 
7,000,000 bushels will probably be 
sold. If by co-operation of the farmers 
the price can be advanced 10 cents 
on the bushel, it will give to the cot- 
ton farmers of the State $700,000 
more for the crop than they other- 
wise would get, but concert of ac- 
tion will be necessary to obtain the 
desired results. It is to be hoped 
that the farmers in all the cotton- 
growing Stafes will take similar ac- 
tion. To that end this letter will 
be sent to every Southern State, 
that success may be asured. 

We deem this of enough impor. 
tance to suggest that the farmers 
meet in their respective counties at 
the court-house on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 21, and select delegates to at- 
tend a State meeting to be held in 
the city of Raleigh, Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 25. If it is deemed advisable 
township meetings can be held ear- 
lier than September 21; each town- 
ship or neighborhood can determine 
this for themselves. 

The short corn crop and the high 
prices 
made this a golden ooportunity for 
the cotton farmers, and it is for 
them to say whether they will take 
advantage of it or leave all the profits 
arising from these conditions to the 
the cotton seed oil mills. You may 
rest assured that they will not turn 
them down. In justice to your own 
interests you should step forward 
aud offer to share these profits with 
the mill men. 

This letter is addressed to every 
cotton farmer and ginner in the 
State, from the least to the largest. 
Let them aii co-operate. Let no 
reasonable, excuse keep you away 
from the meetings. 

T. B. Parker, 8. B. A. 


* * * * * * 


This is indeed a matter of no small 





importance, and we hope that the 


consequent thereon have’ 





memory of the “jute bagging vic- 
tory’’ will induce the farmers of the 
State to join hands and profit by 
the advantages now offered. 

The foregoing letter and those 
previously published in our columns 
leave little for us to say upon this 
subject. Wedo wish to urgeevery 
Progressive Farmer reader, how- 
ever, to discuss this matter with his 
neighbors that are not subscribers 
and endeavor to awaken the cotton 
growers to the splendid opportunity 
that is now theirs. It should not be 
allowed to pass unimproved, nor 
will this be allowed if the facts as 
they are, are brought to the atten- 
tion of the farmers. 

The great obstacle is indifference, 
caused by lack of information. Read 
again the matter upon this subject 
in last week’s Progressive Farmer. 
Post yourself and then post your 
neighbors. 

If we succeed in bringing the peo- 
ple to understand the situation in 
time, rest assured that proper ac- 
tion will be taken. 





EXCHANGE LIBRARIES. 


We expect to publish in our next 
issue the list of books recommended 
for use in North Carolina rural 
school libraries. The lists are very 
good, though perhaps there is some 
reason for the complaint made by 
the Newton Enterprise that a larger 
per cent. of advanced books should 
have been included. But we earnestly 
hope that arrangements will be made 
for the exchange of libraries, and 
that with thisin view the same list 
of books will be purchased for no 
two libraries in any county. Then 
let exchanges be made, bringing new 
books before each school once or 
twice a year. 


DELIVERY. 


The rural free delivery service pre- 
sents an excellent field for the exten- 
sion of the civil service system. For 
instance, we know a man who inter- 
ested his neighbors in rural free de- 
livery, mapped out a route, and 
thoroughly canvassed the section 
covered by it, securing signatures to 
the petition for the service ; this man 
also has a petition signed by 90 per 
cent. of those who will receive msil 
along the route, asking that he. be 
appointed carrier. Yet this man, 
because of his political views, may 
have his application refused, and 
some man who has not aided in the 
establishment of the route appointed 
to the position which the people 
wish the worker to have. These 
things ought not so tobe. While 
itis yet in its swaddling clothes, we 
should like to see the rural free de- 
livery service taken from the unholy 
grasp of the spoils system. 





a 
“FARM RIGHTS’ FOR FERTILIZER 
FORMULAS. 


A few weeks ago we noted the 
statement that ‘‘Professor’’ Michael 
M. Lipps was endeavoring to sell 
‘farm rights for the manufacture of 
home-made fertilizers” to the farm- 
ers of Iredell county. A letter re- 
ceived last week reports that he is 
still playing the same game. Before 
purchasing let every farmer get a 
copy of the January, 1901, ‘‘Bulle- 
tin’’ of the North Carolina Depart 
ment'of Agriculture, and read what 
State Chemist Kilgore has to say re. 
garding Lipps’ methods and processes 
as described in his ‘‘Manual.’’ One 
paragraph from Dr. Kilgore’s article 
we quote: 

“T have been_unable to find be- 
tween the covers of the Manual, 
which is claimed to contain the so- 
called ‘Secret l’rocesses,’ any evi- 
dence whatever of a single. process 
that would ‘astonish the scientific 
world,’ or any other world, unless it 
be the use of a certuin material in 
the compost as } lant food which has 
no direct valine us such, and the 
further unscicxtifi: procedure the 
directions give for mixing the ‘chem 
icals’ in the fertilizer for ‘all crops.’ 
Asthe Manual is copyrigited, and 
the force of the law threatened upon 
any one infringing on the right of 
the process, I will not be more 
specific in regard to these references, 
but the practice in regard to them is 
such as would not be endorsed by any 
one familiar with the subjects of 
plant food, fertilizers, and the action 
of chemicals on each other. I have 
no hesitancy whatever in staking 
my reputation and standing as a 
chemist in making the assertion that 
there is not a new faot, a new state- 
ment, ora new anything in either 
the Manual or ‘Secret Processes.’”’ 


To be happy is of far less conse- 
quence to the worshippers of fashion 





than to appear so.—C. C. Colton. 


The Progressive Farmer, : eptember 3, 1901. 
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EDUCATION AND DISCONTENT. 


When Mr. Maurice Thompson’s 
article with the above title appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post some 
months ago, several letters comment- 
ing upon it were received by that 
publication. One of the best of these 
follows: 

Education and Discontent, by 
Maurice Thompson—a really excel- 
lent article! The strangeness is that 
he did not quote Paul, “I have 
learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content.’’ The re- 
vised version translates ‘‘therein.”’ 
There isa wide difference between 
being contented with a thing and be~ 
ing contented in it. We should never 
be contented with the world, for it 
is a wicked worl}, but we should 
always be contented init. No man 
could be content with suffering as a 
permanent condition; for a time he 
may be contented in it; like a trav- 
eler in a foreign land, he is willing 
to put up with many annoyances in 
view of the terminus ad quem. Ina 
word, we are to be content in every 
state as educational. 

‘Discontent with slovenly work,”’ 
says the writer, ‘‘is the greatest aid 
to self-training.’’ A memorable sen- 
tence, surely! Discontent is the 
first rung on the ladder of progress. 
We became discontented with the 
pen, hence the printing press; with 
the sickle, hence the heaper. We 
do not say to the man head and ears 
in debt, ‘‘Do not worry, brother ; 
learn to be content.’’ The content- 
ment of men with themselves is the 
greatest barrier to progress. The 
savage is perfectly contented with 
himself ; and Booker T. Washington 
tells us that the first thing his teach- 
ers try to instill into the colored 
youth of his institute is a noble dis- 
content. 

The man who is satisfied with 
himself has lost his ideal, or reached 
it, which is the same; then uplift is 
is impossible; henceforward is de- 
cline. 





Our Washington correspondent’s 
statement regarding the Georgia 
farmer’s experiment with hay de- 
serves the attention of all our peo- 
ple. The census reports show that 
the yield of hay per acre in North 
Carolina is better than in most of 
the leading hay producing States. 
Yet very little is produced here. 
What is worse, we are even paying 
high prices for hay produced in 
sections less adapted to its growth 
than our own State. 





“CONSIDER THE LILIES.” 


We bope that none of our subscrib- 
ers will fail to read Mrs. Orgain’s 
really excellent paper, ‘‘The Ideal 
and Artistic in our Homes,’’ which 
we are publishing on page + of this 
issue. If you cannot read it now, 
file it away until you can do so. God 
has filled the world with beauty, and 
in farm life especially can man look 
up through Nature to Nature’s God ; 
and he is recklessly negligent of the 
advantages God has given him who 
will not open his eyes and see, enjoy 
and develop the beauties with which 
he is surrounded. Let us do all that 
we can to make farming profitable, 
but let us also give more attention, 
as Mrs. Orgain urges, to ‘‘the ideal 
and artistic in our homes.’’ It is 
our duty to bring into our own lives 
and the lives of those about us all 
the joy and beauty possible ; not only 
should we be ‘‘diligent in business,”’ 
but let us also ‘‘consider the lilies.’’ 
“The life is more than meat and the 
body is more than raiment,’’ and he 
only half lives who takes interest in 
nothing except that which has money 
value. Nor is this a matter of 
weulth or of poverty. Many men of 
great wealth are, no less than Mark- 
ham’s ‘Man With the Hoe,”’ ‘slaves 
to the wheel of labor’’ who, absorbed 
in money-making, find no beauty in 
“the rift of dawn, the reddening of 
the rose,’’ and get no joy from “the 
long reaches of the peaks of song.”’ 

Read Mrs. Orgain’s address, and 
practice the doctrine which she so 
effectively preaches. 

The recent epidemic of lynch law 
reminds the Nashville Christian Ad- 
vocate of another evil close akin to 
the much discussed mob law. Its 
statement of the matter is worth re- 
peating: ‘There are other applica- 
tions of lynch law than those where 
the physical man is killed without 
proper trial. There is much of it in 
the social life, where character is 
dealt with inthe same way. Many 
fair names are lynched without any 
application of the principles of jus- 
tice or fair dealing. Have you not 
seen some of these mobs, com panies 
of men or women lynching the good 





names of others?’’ 












BOOK NOTICE, 


Toe END of AN ERA. By John 8. 


Wise. Published by Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50. 

This is one of the most fascinating 
war books.that we have ever had the 
pleasure of reading. The author is 
a loyal son of the Old Dominion, 
though at this time residing in New 
York, and this is a book of remin- 
iscences of Virginia life prior to and 
during the exciting days of '61-’65. 
While no less interesting than ‘‘Red 
Rock,”’ it is not a work of fiction, 
but a report of events that actually 
occurred. 

Beginring with the period just 
preceding the war, the book gives 
vivid and delightful glimpses of life 
upon the old Southern plantations. 
Then comes the war; and although 
but a boy, Mr. Wise was an enthusi- 
astic participant in some of the his- 
tory-making actions of that period. 
Being himself the son of a distin- 
guished general, he came in contact 
with the leaders of the Confederacy— 
Lee, Davis, Johnston and others; 
these figure in many of the incidents 
he relates. Entertaining as are his 
war experiences, the Southern peo 
ple owe Mr. Wise more for his 
sketches of life on the Virginia 
plantations of ante-bellum days. We 
should like for every old soldier and 
every Southern youth who likes a 
a story of brave men and heroic 
deeds to have the pleasure of reading 
this attractive volume. 


The Thinkers. 


VIEWS OF COLORED FARMERS. 














A Conference at Charlotte Expresses Itself 
Upon Severnl Important Subjects. 

A largely-attended conference of 
negro farmers was held in Charlotte 
last week, at which the following 
paper was adopted as an expression 
of the views of those present. It 
will doubtless interest many of our 
readers, giving, as it does, the point 
of view of a convention of intelligent 
colored men : 

“The age in which we live, our 
immediate conditions as well as the 
importance of taking into account 
whatever may improve our future 
environments as farmers and home 
builders justify this second annual 
gathering of the colored farmers of 
Mecklenburg and adjoining counties. 
The time is past, if it ever really ex- 
isted, when the farmer can live unto 
himself. There are mutual interests 
which must be considered in the 
light of new and advanced methods 
of work. There are community re- 
lations and mutual interests existing 
between us as colored farmers and 
those of similar mutual interests as 
between us and the white people who 
are the principal owners of the lands 
and control the capital involved. 
Providentially and by virtue of the 
laws of economic existence what 
affects one affects all, and conse- 
quently what aids one aids all. 
These principles have governed us 
during the conference and it is there- 
fore appropriate that we make the 
following expression : 

1. The right education of the 
youth of the race is of first import- 
ance. We note with pleasure the 
growing interest of our school au- 
thorities on this behalf. Our people 
are urged to avail themselves of the 
opportunity afforded for the educa- 
tion of the children. Conneoted 
with every school house in thecoun- 
try there should be facilities, if only 
in a small way, for instruction in 
those things which the farm home 
builders must do in after life. Thus 
educated there will be a deeper in- 
terest and greater contentment with 
rural life. We favor compulsory at- 
tendance at school. 

“2. We believe it to be of import- 
tance to the race and to the country 
at large as well as good for individual 
welfare, that our young people be 
encouraged to stick to the farm. In 
order to do this, more than right 
education begin with is necessary. 
There should be ceaseless care for 
them and every inducement should 
be offered to have them remain at 
home. The tendency to enslave 
them while parents loaf over the 
country or about Charlotte and in 
villages, or systematic harsh treat- 
ment will drive the boys and giris 
from the so-called home into the city 
and often to destruction at the first 
opportunity. 

‘3. We deplore the idleness and 
criminality so flagrant among the 
young about us who have far too 
many bad examples among their 
elders. We most earnestly appeal 
to parents, teachers and the minis- 
ters of the Gospel to bend their most 
persistent and energetic efforts for 
improvement in this direction. In 





this connection and with the 
end in view we would su ry 
night gatherings, zeligions aa 
wise, in the country districts be dis. 
couraged, and in place of ¢ : 
parents keep their girls ang 
home and train them in the 
of morality, truth and duty. p. 
should set the example - muhine 
six days in the week themselves ont 
influence the young to see that work 
is honorable in all. 

“4, We note with growing confi. 
dence the administration of justice 
in the courts and the faithfulness of 
officers in the discharge of their Te- 
sponsible duties. The law must be 
upheld and criminals of all races and 
classes dealt with according thereto 
in order to the general good of all, 
The orderly administration of jus. 
tice imparts a sense of security to 
every honest man and enlists his 
sympathy and co-operation as against 
the criminal class. It deprives that 
class of supposed encouragement and 
sympathy and gradually weakens it 
and relieves the community of the 
criminals. 

“5. We again urge upon our peo- 
ple the duty of securing homes and 
improving them. Buy land, if it ig 
only an acre. Build a little home 
there and improve it. 

6. In all public places be as 
cleanly and tidy as possible. Noone 
has a right to render himself offen. 
sive to his next door neighbor by 
disregarding the ordinary require. 
ments in this respect. In this con- 
nection attention is called to the evil 
of our women gathering about the 
recorder’s and criminal courts. No 
woman should ever enter such a 
place unless compelled to do so under 
the law. 

“7, We would call to the attention 
of the landlord class the fact that it 
is mutually advantageous to both 
parties connected that the one room 
cabin be destroyed and that they be 
replaced by better houses, and on 
the other hand we urge our people 
to improve their surroundings by 
planting fruit trees and cultivating 
gardens, although they may be only 
tenants. This will serve to the bene- 
fit of all. Nolandlord wants to get 
rid of a tenant who improves his 
farm.”’ 
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TELEPHONES ON THE FARMS. 





Students of sociology have for 
some years been much perturbed by 
the drift of population from the 
country to the city. Man, naturally 
a gregarious animal, has found the 
farm lonesome, tiresome and unin- 
teresting in its limited social and in- 
tellectual atmosphere. It has been 
his desire and ambition, therefore, 
to leave the farm at the earliest pos- 
sible moment and go to the city, 
where there is life, activity and an 
abundance of companionship. How 
to make farm life attractive and 
thus satisfying to the youth of both 
sexes is a problem the solution of 
which will do much for the happi- 
ness and prosperity of both the indi- 
vidual and the country. 

Modern inventions—the trolley 
car, the telephone and the horseless 
vehicle—and good roads no doubt 
offer a partial solution of the prob- 
lem. With quick communication be- 
tween farms and neighborhoods by 
means of the automobile, or with the 
animal-drawn vehicle, over good 
roads, and with the farmer put 
within speaking distance of all his 
neighbors and the postoffice and 
viilage stores by means of the tele- 
phone, the isolation of the farm is 
destroyed, and each family enjoying 
these advantages is putin touch with 
every other family of the community 
equally fortunate. No matter what 
the weather may be, bnsiness and 
social intercourse is kept up, and the 
folks of the farmhouse feel that they 
are in the busy world and of it, not 
“stuck off to one side’’ to vegetate. 

In the sparsely-settled farming 
communities of the South the rural 
telephone might be more expensive 
than in Indiana and Kansas, but w® 
hope the day is not far distant whe? 
Georgia farms generally will have 
the advantage of permanently har- 
dened public roads and good tele- 
phone lines connecting them with 
their neighborhoods and the village 
postoffices and stores. The amount 
of time and money to be saved and 
the pleasure to be derived from sac 
conveniences can hardly be °st 
mated.—Savannah News. 

We do not see how a man 
wears a party collar around his neck 
can consistently rail ata man who 
wears a corporation collar. A ™8® 
who will do wrong for the party that 
owns him will do wrong for the cof 
poration that owns him.—P. J. 
Wake Co., N. C. 
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~ State News. 
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FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE, 


———— 





{ Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

The Waynesville Courier says that 
aix rural free delivery mail routes 
have been laid off in Haywood coun- 
ty and that they pretty well cover 
the county. *""' 

Robeson county is to share in the 
rural free delivery routes. One has 
been established to go out a distance 
of 25 miles. Mr. R. E. L. Prevatt 
will be the carrier. | 

Mr. W. D. Gaster is making an 
effort, in which he sees good hope of 
sucvess, +0 establish two or more 
free rural delivery mail routes in 
Cumberland county. 

Mr. R. J. Reynolds, of Winston, 
has an annual income of $57,706—at 
least that is the amount he returns 
for taxation. Ninety seven persons 
in Winston return incomes in excess 
of $1,000. 

Henderson Gold Leaf: The out- 
look for a prosperous season for to- 
bacco growers appears to be very 
pright. The demand for good to. 
bacco was never better, and even the 
cheaper grades bring prices that beat 
10 cent cotton. 

The Raleigh Post is confident that 
oil can be found in several North 
Carolina counties—Chatham, Cum- 
perland, Harnett, Moore and others. 
It thinks the trial should be made to 
test this. Explorers might find a 
bonanza.—Exchange. 

According to the report of the Cor- 
poration Commissioner there are 
now 79 State, 17 private and 13 sav- 
ings banks in North Carolina. The 
total resources of the State banks 
are $12,489,357.46; of the private 
banks, $1,581,755.21; savings banks, 
$16,501,368.04. 

Lincoln Journal: Mr. J. B. Del- 
linger, of Iron Station, was in town 
Tuesday with a load of the finest 
watermelons ever seen on the market. 
There were two dozen melons in the 
load and placed on end they filled the 
wagon bed. The melons averagéd 
about 50 pounds in weight. 

Mount Olive Advertiser: A Mc- 
Cormick corn harvester was tested on 
the plantation of Mr. Robert Korne- 
gay last Thursday and attracted con- 
siderable attention from our farm- 
ers. The machine cuts the corn and 
binds it in bundles and will harvest 
about twelve acres per day. 

Morven Cor. Charlotte Observer, 
27th: Morven was honored with 
the first bale of new cotton in the 
State, to-day. It was sold by Mr. 
Preston Ratcliffe. It weighed 589 
pounds and sold for 944 cents. It 
was strict middling. This town 
generally receives the first bale of 
the season. 


The manuscript of the ‘‘History of 
North Carolina,’’ which Capt. 8. A. 
Ashe has written is now being re- 
viewed by the State Text Book Com- 
mission. The Commission has not 
yet adopted a history of the State, 
and will not take action until Cap- 
tain Ashe’s work is given a thorough 
examination. 

Statesville Landmark: Some of 
our exchanges, in noting the suicide 
of Mamie Banks, colored, have re- 
marked that it is unusual fora col- 
ored person to commit suicide. This 
is not the case in Statesville. Within 
the past ten or twolve years at least 
three colored people have committed 
suicide in Statesville. 


Winston Sentinel: After a four- 
day chase, Chas. E. Wright, a United 
States secret service agent, yester- 
day arrested Thomas Ferryman, of 
Lexington, at Jerusalem, Davie 
county, for passing counterfeit coins 
on merchants at Lexington, Tyroand 
Cooleemee. Ferryman had some of 
the spurious coins in his possession. 


Items 0 


A strong effort is being made to 
build a railroad from Tunis, on the 
Chowan, to Rich Square. We under- 
Stand the road is almost assured for 
about half the distance. In our 
Jackson correspondence we see the 
question of extending the Northamp 
tpn and Hertford road, which has a 
charter, is being considered again. 
As « correspondent pointed out two 
or three weeks ago, a road between 
these points would run through a 
fertile aud resourceful country and 
Would doubtless pay well. Let’s 


have the road.—Roanoke-Chowan 
Times, 


Newton Enterprise: The narrow 
Suge people are laying new iron 
tween Lincolnton and Maiden and 
a working on the change of the 
née from Hardin to Lincolnton. The 
Rew line will run along the South 
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Fork river and will pass by the door 
of six cotton factories in a distance 
of eight or nine miles ——The com- 
plete loss of the corn crop on the 
South Fork falls very heavily on the 
farmers. Some of them will not get 
ten bushels off of land that would 
have made from 500 to 1,000 but for 
the last. week’s freshet. The corn 
destroyed was their third planting 
this year. 

Greensboro dispatch, 27th: The 
home of Mr. and Mrs. G. Will Arm- 
field is shrouded in deepest gloom. 
To-day despair and anguish reign 


where yesterday was joy and happi- ; 


ness. Yesterday afternoon, like a 
bolt of thunder from a clear sky, 
came 4 message that their daughte-, 
Miss Hazel, who was visiting rela- 
tives at Oak Ridge, had by mistake 
taken a dose of strychnine and was 
then lying at the point of death. 
Although all possible speed was 
made with two fast horses, the dis- 
tance of sixteen miles being covered 
in something over an hour, the 
young girl died about five minutes 
before her father reached her. 

Rutherfordton dispatch, 27th: 
William Mills, 50 years old and his 
daughter-in-law, 30 years of age, and 
her 9 and 11 year old boys were 
drowned in a small stream in this 
town last night at 9o0’clock. Mr. 
Mills attempted to cross a swift 
branch which was about four deep 
when the wagon struck a log turn- 
ing if over. He carried the two 
youngest children, a boy and a girl 
3 and 4 years old, to a fence, nearby, 
went back to get his daughter-in- 
law and two other children when 
they were all drowned. The bodies 
of the old gentleman and daughter 
were recovered today. The bodies 
of the two boys have not been 
found. 


Raleigh Post: The boys are being 
lined up in time for the congressional 
race in the Sixth district next Novem- 
ber one year. There are ten coun- 
ties in the district as follows: Union, 
Anson, Richmond, Scotland, Mont- 
gomery, Moore, Randolph, David- 
son, Davie, Yadkin. The Wadesboro 
Messenger-Intelligencer gives this 
list of gentlemen who are being men- 
tioned for the race: Union, Jas. G. 
Covington; Anson, Jas. A. Leak; 
Richmond, Cameron Morrison ; Scot- 
land, Hector McLean and Maxy L. 
John; Montgomery, J. R. Blair; 
Moore, D. E. McIver and U. &. 
Spence; Davidson, Messrs. Pickens 
and Raper; Davie, T. B. Bailey; 
Yadkin, R. C. Puryear. 


Franklinton Cor. Post, 29th: Last 
night after the trial of Thomas F. 
Rogers for the rape of Miss Harris, 
(both white) Rogers was turned over 
to Deputy Sheriff Blackley for con- 
veyance to jail at Oxford. Blackley 
hearing a rumor of a mob, sum- 
moned other officers, and with the 
prisoner went to the low grounds to 
stay in hiding, should his house be 
visited. Late in the night a party of 
masked men surprised him and took 
the prisoner from him. Some pistol 
shots were heard shortly afterward. 
but careful search revealed nothing 
of the prisoner or the masked party. 
It is believed that they were friends 
of the prisoner and that he has made 
his escape. 


High Point Enterprise: Mr. Isham 
Fuller, of Fuller’s Mill, was in to 
see us last week. He ieft all of his 
corn under water. This makes eleven 
times that this has occurred this 
season.——E. C. Lovelace has a tame 
hawk in front of his barber shop. 
The hawk has been in captivity since 
it left the nest and is now content to 
remain perched in one place all the 
time.——The Enterprise learns that 
much damage was done along Deep 
River last week by the floods. At 
the lower factory at Franklinville 
the looms on the first floor were un- 
der water for a whole day. The 
largest flock of wild geese ever seen 
in these parts passed over Mr. J. H. 
Johnson’s house at Jamestown last 
week. There were between 75 and 
100 of them and they were travelling 
south in the characteristic ‘‘V”’ 
shape. 





The grave of the Hon. Nathaniel 
Macon is known to be owned by a 
negro. Mr. Thomas M. Pittman, an 
educated, intelligent lawyer of Hen- 
derson, N. C., announces that 
arrangements have been made to ac- 
quire the ownership of the grave. 
His relative, Dr. F. A. Macon, has 
done this, and with a view of trans- 
ferring the grave to the memorial 
association. It is a reproach to North 
Carolina that the grave of one of the 
leading men of the State should have 
passed from the ownership of the 
descendants into the ownership of a 


Mr. Macon, like some other eminent 
citizens, and Generals Pettigrew and 
Pender, should havea monument in 
Capitol square, Raleigh. Go to Rich- 
mond and see how the Virginians 
honor the memories of their distin- 
guished dead.—_ Wilmington Messen- 
ger. 

Col. Olds: Governor Aycock says 
that few of the people of State ap- 
pear to realize the extreme shortness 
of this year’s crops, which means so 
‘much to the whole people. Not 
many farmers are provident, but 
most of them live from year to year. 
This applies with peculiar force to 
tenant farmers. A land-owner says 
that on his lands tenants whose 
crops of cotton last year were thir- 
teen bales will this year get only 
three bales. He says he advised 
some of them to go to work as car- 
penters, as the latter are in great de- 
mand. Agriculture is yet the basis 
of the prosperity, here, and it gets a 
hard blow this year. Itis odd that 
while government reports say the 
cotton crop is poor private reports 
say the contrary. The fact is the 
bigness of weed where there is weed 
deceives the superficial observer. 
The movement to have cotton farm- 
ers hold county meetings September 
21st and send delegates to a State 
meeting here September 25th in order 
to take steps to secure a higher price 
for their cotton seed is important. 
It is beyond question that the de- 
mand for cotton seed meal and oil 
will be very great. It is equally 
certain that the mills will try to 
keep prices of seed down. 





STRANGE STORY FROM BURKE. 


Morganton Cor. Charlotte Obser- 
ver: A woman, giving her name as 
Lydie Masser, came to town to-day 
with a queer story. She says that 
fourteen years ago a man named 
Lane, who lives on the top of the 
South Mountains in Burke county 
near the Rutherford line, came to 
her father’s house and threatening 
her life induced her to go to his 
home, where she has lived in a con- 
dition of slavery ever since. She 
says she has been forced to do a 
man’s work on Lane’s farm, and that 
she was afraid to leave or make com- 
plaint, fearing that she would be 
killed. Lane is preparing to leave 
the country, she says, and she came 
to town to bring suit against him for 
her services and for the possession 
of some personal chattels. The truth 
of her story may be developed on 
the trial. 


«1 
THE RAINS AND THE COTTON. 


Up to ten days ago the cotton crop 
in this section of the State was far- 
ing well. There had been sufficient 
sunshine after the rains to bring it 
out and a good crop was promised. 
Since then, however, it has been 
subjected to a rain that has been al 
most continuous. At least there has 
not been sufficient sunshine after 
one shower to dry it out before an- 
other rain would come, and the 
effect has been decidedly damaging. 
There has been quite a change in the 
outlook and the situation will be 
serious if the rains continue a few 
days longer. The condition of cot- 
ton is such just now that each day 
of rain adds to the damage, while a 
fewdays of sunshine would materi- 
ally change the prospect for the bet 
ter. 

Some of the farmers about Pine- 
ville are fearful that among their 
other troubles the boll worm has ap- 
peared in their midst.—Charlo te 
Observer. 


ose 


EXCHANGE OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Attorney General Gilmer has ren- 
dered an opinion at the request of 
Gen. T. F. Toon, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction relative to the 
exchange of school books under the 
provisions of the act to establish the 
Text Book Commission. And it will 
have an important bearing upon the 
operation of the law when the deposi- 
tories come to be established in the 
various counties of the State. 

The opinion was asked because of 
the fact that a number of the pub- 
lishers who were awarded contracts 


The Progressive Farmer, September 3, 1901. 
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“~~ General News. 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT.” 








The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 

' Gen. Fabius J. Mead, a veteran of 
Jivil War and the friend of Grant, 
Logan and McClellan, is dead in 
Chicago of consumption. Gen. Mead 
was born in Raleigh, N. C., in 1839. 
General Kitchener’s proclamation, 
to the effect that all Boers remain- 
ing in the field against the British 
September 15, would be visited with 
the penalty of permanent banish- 
ment when captured,, has had ap- 
parently little effect, for, in addi- 
tion to Delarey’s counter proclama- 
tion, Steyn, DeWet and Botha have 
declared that the war is to be con- 
tinued. 

The list of appropriations for the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, re- 
vised up to date, is as follows: By 
the United States government, $5,- 
000,000 ; city of St. Louls, $5,000,000 ; 
corporations, companies and individ- 
uals, $5,000,000 ; Missouri, $1,000.000 ; 
Tllinois, $250,000 ; Congress for gov- 
ernment building, $250,000; Kansas, 
$75,000; Colorado, $50,000; Arkan- 
sas, $40,000; Wisconsin, $25,000; 
Pennsylvania, $35,000 ; Arizona (con 
ditional), $30,000 ; New Mexico, $20,- 
000; Hawaii, $15,000; total, $16,- 
790,000. 

A Washington dispatch announces 
that it is now apparent that the 
Schley inquiry will consume a much 
longer period of time than was at first 
supposed. ‘‘The list of witnesses in- 
dicates, and naval officers predicted 
to-day, that the court would not 
conclude the taking of tesmony in 
less than two months, which will 
mean probably that the findings will 
not be agreed on until about Thanks- 
giving. The list of witnesses al- 
ready contains about one hundred 
names and is not complete. Fully 
half of these will be called at the 
request of Admiral Schley. He has 
asked that every officer who was on 
his flagship, the Brooklyn, in the 
West Indian naval campaign be 
summoned.”’ 





THE YELLOW FEVER EXPERIMENT. 





The Infected Mosquito Claims Three Vic- 
time—-More Volunteers Wanted. 

Havana, Aug. 28.—Of the eight 
persons bitten by infected mosqui- 
toes in connection with the experi- 
ments conducted by the yellow fever 
board during the last three weeks, 
three have died. Three others who 
took the fever are expected to re- 
cover. One has not developed the 
disease. The eighth person as yet 
has not developed yellow fever, al- 
though it is too early to say what 
will happen in that case. 

Surgeon Major Reed intends to 
continue the investigations. Major 
George, chief sanitary officer, says 
the idea of the yellow fever board 
was to subject to mosquito infection 
as many as would volunteer. Six- 
teen persons had been bitten and all 
had recovered; and the theory of 
the board was that if some hundred 
or more persons could have been bit- 
ten with similar results, a report 
could have been published showing 
how apparently safe and easy it was 
to become immune. After this had 
been published, the entire popula- 
tion might have been immunized. 


~~ 


SENTENCED FOR LIFE. 





Alabama Moves to Put an End to Lynching 
—One Lyncher Convicted and Sentenced 
and Six Men on Trial—Other Members of 
the Mob Fly. 

Watumpka, ALA.,Aug.29.—George 
Howard, a member of the mob that 
lynched Robert White, a negro, in 
this county some months ago, was 
yesterdy convicted of murder in the 
first degree and was sentenced to 
life imprisonment. 

The case was called in the Circuit 
Court. After the State’s evidence 
was submitted, the attorney for the 
defence announced that Howard de- 
sired to make a statement to the 
court. Upon being sworn Howard 
admitted his participation in the 
lynching and gave the names of the 
members of the mob, which num- 





for furnishing various text books for 
the public schools are sending out to 
all the teachers in the State blanks 
which indicate that they may at 
tempt to circumscribe the exchange 
of old books for new ones in such a 
way as to impose upon the public 
school patrons. 

State Superintendent Toon con- 
tends that the publishers are obliged 
to take any book thut was used dur 
ing the period trom February 8th to 
July ist, 1901, no matter how much 
itis damaged. In fact, his conten 
tion is that a useable book is an ex- 
changeable book, whether a few 
pages are missing or the covers gone 





former slave or a descendant of one. 


or both.—Raleigh Post. 


| bered thirteen. After being out al- 
| most two hours the jury retursed a 
| verdict of guilty of murder in the 
| first degree and fixed the penalty at 
life imprisonment. 

Howard is one of the most promi- 
nent farmers in his section of the 
country. White was accused of 
shooting a white man. 

The case against six othews ac- 
cused of being members of this mob 
ure now being tried. 

All others who are alleged to have 
been members of the mob have left 
the country. 





SHIP SUBSIDY PLANS. 





Split Among Advocates and New Bill to be 
Introduced. 


New York, Aug. 30.—According 
to The Commercial Advertiser, ‘‘a 
gentleman who is very-close to the 
subsidy leaders and is thforoughly 
posted on the situation,’’ declared 
to day that there is already a split 
in the ranks of the advocates for a 
national ship subsidy, and that in 
all probability a new bill, carrying 
an annualappropriation of $6,000,000 
and excluding all foreign built ves- 
sels from any benefit under the pro- 
posed act, as well as making cargo 
carriers the greatest beneficiaries, 
would be introduced in the Fifty- 
seventh Congress. The Frye-Gros- 
venor bill, with possibly some new 
amendments, and appropriating 
$9,000,000, will also be pushed for 
passage. 

THE SAMSON-SCHLEY CONTROVERSY. 
The latest phase of this famous 
quarrel is the tentative objection by 
Admiral Schley to Admiral Howison 
asa member of tho Court of Inquiry. 
Admiral Howison is reported 
in a Boston newspaper to have 
given out an interview some 
time ago upon the merits of 
this question, and while the Ad- 
miral has not been heard from the 
interviewer has given an affidavit 
setting forth the correctness of the 
facts stated. Before this interview 
was published Admiral Schley had 
accepted Admiral Howison as a sat- 
isfactory member of the Court of 
Inquiry. The navy department has 
raised a technical question whether 
it has a right now to substitute 
another name for that of Admiral 
Howison, but promises that the 
whole matter will come up as a pre- 
liminary challenge when the court 
convenes, The Navy department is 
very wise to avoid even the appear- 
ance of injustice. The people are 
very evenly divided on the merits 
of the question” at issue, and any 
official leaning to one side or the 
other wiil be promptly resented 
through a reversal of public opinion 
of any apparently unjust decision of 
the court.—Exchange. 





NEARLY FREE HOMESTEADS IN TEXAS. 


Almost the last act of the last 
Legislature in Texas, we learn from 
a correspondent in that State, was to 
throw open for settlement a tract of 
land larger than the State of Con- 
necticut, upon terms almost as lib- 
eral as those offered by the General 
Government under the homestead 
law. The lands in question are dis- 
tributed among fifty-odd counties in 
western Texas, and heretofore have 
been rented to a relatively few great 
cattle companies at the extremely 
low rent of three cents an acre. The 
cattlemen, of course, insisted that 
the land was worthless for agricul- 
ture, but the pressure of public opin- 
ion in the parts of the State which 
they did not control led the last 
Legislature to order that agricultural 
settlers should be given a chance to 
enter and cultivate this great public 
domain. The terms offered these 
settlers are extremely liberal. Any 
bona-fide home-seeker who will settle 
upon a section for three years, and 
meanwhile erect thereon improve- 
ments worth at least three hyndred 
dollars, will be allowed to obtain 
title by the payment of one dollar an 
acre, and this sum may be paid in 
forty annual installments with in 
terest at the rate of three per cent. 
on deferred payments. The settler 
who takes a quarter-section, there- 
fore, need only pay four dollars 
a year on his principai, and a 
maximum of Jess than five dollars as 
interest, to acquire his one hundred 
and sixty acre farm. In other words, 
he virtually leases at a rental of five 
anda half per cent., and acquires 
ownership without any other pay- 
mentin the forty years. The new 
Texas law allows the settler to take 
as much as four sections—the mo 
tive being doubtless the anticipated 
desire of some of the homesteaders 
to go into the cattle business in a 
small way in connection with their 
farms. Inasmuch as homesteaders 
pay at least as high a rental as the 
cattle companies have done, and 
soon begin to pay taxes on the homes 
they build and improvements they 
make, the State is of course enriched, 
in spite of its generosity. Under the 
new luw the land not taken by home- 
steaders may be re-leused by cattle 
companies, but only for short periods, 
or under a provision that unim 
proved sections may be sold at any 
time to homesteaders. The great 
amount of public land still in the 
possession of the State of Texas is 
the result of a provision in the State 
Constitution setting apart one-half 
of the public domain to the educa 
tion of the young and the care of the 
unfortunate. The ‘‘school lands’’ 
still unsold aggregate more than 
four million acres.—New York Out- 
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WAGES FOR FARM LABOR. 





Highest in the Country at Large in 1866 and 
Lowest in 1879—Highest in North Caro- 
lina in 1888, 

WasHINeToN, Aug. 31.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture is prepar- 
ing to issue at an early day a bulle- 
tin concerning the wages of farm 
labor in the United States from 1866 
to 1899. The statement shows that 
in the country at large wages per 
month by the year or season, both 
with board and without board, had 
their maximum in 1866 and their 
minimum in 1879. For wages per 
month without board, Maryland, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Lonisiana, 
Arkansas, Iowa and California had 
the highest wages in 1869, South 
Carolina and Oregon in 1875, Texas 
in 1882, Virginia in 1888. In Virginia 
the rate of 1866 was reached in 1888 
and the culmination was in 1894; for 
South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Michigan, Col- 
orado, Oregon and California in 1895. 
Wages per month by the year or 
season, with board, surpassed those 
of 1886 in Maine in 1890. The onl- 
mination in Vermont, New Jersey, 
Alabama, Arkansas and Georgia 
was in 1869; South Carolina and 
Oregon, 1875, Louisiana and Texas 
1882, North Carolina 1888, Florida 
1890, Iowa 1893. 

Wages per day for ordinary farm 
labor, with board, were at a maxi- 
mum in South Carolina in 1875. They 
were at a minimum in Arkansas,Ten- 
nessee (Same in 1895) in 1884; in Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Kentucky (same as 1875), in 1895. 
Both without board and with board, 
in the country, as a whole, the year 
1893 shows higher rates that any 
preceding year reported since 1875. 
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THE LATEST AS TO HOWISON AND SCHLEY 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 31.—The Navy 
Department has just received a letter 
from Admiral Howison. He does 
not deny that he has talked upon 
the subject of the Santiago victory, 
but he says he is sure he could not 
have said that Schley was nervous 
and hot-headed. As a general propo- 
sition he declares, ‘‘that where all 
do their duty first honors for success 
go to the officer in chief command.”’ 

He says that he is willing to with- 
draw from the court of inquiry if 
the department feels that the course 
of justice could be better served by 
his so doing, but that he is ready to 
perform his duty as a member of the 
court, and that he can act without 
partiality. 

It was learned that the statement 
of Admiral Howison had not changed 
in any way the feeling of Admiral 
Schley and his counsel that his eligi- 
bility for service on the court has 
been brought in question by the 
newspaper interview, and his right 
to serve will be challenged when the 
court meets. 
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THE STATE TREASURER REMOVED. 





Governor Longino Appoints a Provisional 
Officer to Handle Mississippi Funds. 

JACKSON, Miss., Aug. 28.—Gov- 
ernor Longino to-day ordered the 
suspension of State Treasurer J. R. 
Stowers and appointed G. W. Carl- 
isle temporary Treasurer. Stowers, 
in n statement given out last Friday, 
said the $107,000 missing and unac- 
counted for when the Governor 
counted his cash August 15, was de- 
posited in banks under his direction, 
which is forbidden by law. All the 
banks of Jackson having denied 
that they had any of his money 
on deposit, the Governor last 
night wrote Stowers for a complete 
statement as to where the deposits 
were were made and all things con- 
nected with the transaction. 

Treasurer Stowers’ answer to 
Governor Longino’s letter as to the 
whereabouts of the cash missing on 
August 15th is a very long docu- 
ment, but tells nothing. He de- 
clines to name the banks wherein 
the cash was deposited. The Gov- 
ernor, the Auditcr, a revenue agent, 
Bank Cashiers Jones and Anderson 
and the old and new Treasurers re- 
counted the cash to-night. An ex- 
pert will be employed at once to 
overhaul the books and on his report 
ouster proceedings will be instituted 
against the Treasurer for violation 
of the law in tailing to keep the 
money in the treasury. Mr. Stow- 
ers has retained counsel and will en- 
deavor to show that he is guilty of 
no crime. 

Mr. Carlisle, the new treasurer, is 
is analderman of this city. He made 
the required personal bond of $115,- 
000, and entered on the discharge of 
his duties. 





The sweetest pleasure is in impart- 





ing it —C. N. Bouve. 







































































































































The Home Circle. 








MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN. 


See yonder poor, o’er labour’d wight, 
So abject, mean, and vile, 
Who begs a brother of the earth 


To 


give him leave to toil; , 


And see his lordly fellow-worm 
The poor petition spurn, — 
Unmindful, tho’ a weeping wife 

And helpless offspring mourn. 


If I’m design’d yon lordling’s slave, 
By nature’s law design’d, 
Why was an indepondent wish 


E’er planted in my 


mind? 


If not, why am I subject to 
His cruelty or scorn? 

Or why has man the will and pow’r 
To make his fellow mourn? 


Many and sharp the num’rous ills 
Inwoven with our frames! 


More pointed still we 


make ourselves, 


Regret, remorse, and shame! 
And man, whose heaven. erected face 


The smiles of love 


adorn, 


Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn ! 


—Robert Burns. 
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THE IDEAL AND ARTISTIC IN OUR HOMES. 


Paper read before the 1901 Texas Farmers’ Congress by Mrs. Alma 
K. Orgain, of Temple, Texas. 
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Four bare walls cannot mean what 
the word home is intended to ex- 
press. The bane of farm life lies 
principally in two unfortunate ten- 
dencies—the neglecting of adorn- 
ment and comfort giving beauty 
about the house, and the lack of edu- 
cated appreciation and recognition of 
the possibilities of life in the coun- 
try. That which is now needed most 
in all farm life, is a renaisance along 
the lines of the ideal and artistic in 
the home and its qurroundings, and 
a scientific awakening to to the bo- 
tanical, the zoological, the chemical, 
the geological in the field. In the 
home you need not expect your wife 
to be happy or your growing boy 
and girl to be satisfied with ‘‘two 
pens and a passage,’’ no matter how 
many acres are in corn or how many 
bales of cotton are raised. 


The desire for beauty is planted in 
every soul. Its gratification as far 
as home and locality is concerned is 
an anchor which drops deep in the 
heart of women dnd children. Wo- 
men feel keenly the want of beauty 
everywhere and in all things. 

Farmers’ wives too often trudge 
through their daily lives in the 
“leaden cowl of many limitations,”’ 
feeling an oppression, a desolation 
more grievous than sorrow, worse 
than violent grief. After a while, 
worn out with monotonous drudg- 
ery, the tragedy of death comes from 
causes which no one sees, and few 
care even, if known. The martyrs 
of the past may have born this kind 
of life unmurmuringly, but the edu- 
cated girl of the farm to-day will 
not accept these conditions patiently. 


The joy of the house toa woman 
consists much in the happy labor in 
which her very soul revels, that of 
arranging the home, and developing 
its surroundings. A woman can- 
not always bottle up her desires and 
feelings, and keep them stowed away 
in a dark closet with the pickles and 
preserves. It is called murder to 
take life, but, perhaps, to take away 
all joy out of it, is still more cruel. 
The tap roots of a woman’s heart 
run deep if the soul permits and the 
food that nourishes them is love— 
love for children, love for husband, 
love for home. These tap roots 
cannot like the air plants, live upon 
dust and atmosphere. Somehow, 
somewhere substantial nourish 
ment must be supplied. It will not 
do to trust the home tree to chance 
or natural proclivities alone. 

Dingy walls, unfurnished rooms, 
and unkept yards will desolate a 
‘woman’s heart, and turn it to a bar- 

ren storm-swept space, where no 
gladsome growth, no lasting good 
thing can ever flourish long. If 
you want a woman’s nature to ex- 
pand and grow with womanly qual- 
ities, if you wish her to expand the 
wealth of her womanhood on your 
home altar, you must make that 
altar fit for the high priestess you 
place over it. No woman can 
be at her best in a hovel. Life can 
go on gloomily, indifferently, me- 
chanically, but it has no vital growth ; 
it gravitates to nothingif the natural 
longings and desires go forever un. 
answered. 

We had in early days many obsta- 
cles in the way of pretty home build. 
ing. We know there is a great deal 
of life we cannot measure by the 
square or draw by the rule, saying 
do this, or do that, and we realize 


hogany of life out of _its swamp wil- 
lows,’’ but now prosperity and mag- 
nificent, railroad systems have 
brought every comfort to the far- 
mer’s door, and all things can come 
to the hand that wills. Give your 
wife the benefit of some of these 
showers of blessings pouring over 
our magnificent State. Set aside 
something annually—if only one 
bale of cotton for artistic purposes. 
Call it your ‘“‘beauty bale,’’ and if it 
buy only one good picture, one pret- 
ty carpet or book for a library, its 
worth to your family will be price- 
less. Plow and cultivate a rose 
garden as skillfully as you do a cot- 
ton patch. Put out trees.. There is 
much to be said in excuse for the 
ancient worship of trees. Plant the 
easy growing honeysuckle and the 
dear old morning glory. Every 
child should have its fiower bed and 
life should not be all kitchen gard- 
dening. Gratify the taste and love 
women and children have for the 
artistic in clothing, and at least let 
the Sunday raiment be all you can 
afford. 

Women that are wholesome and 
happy love color and beauty even in 
clothing. Everyone is happy and 
more capable when ‘‘well groomed.’’ 
Jerome says, ‘People live up or down 
to their clothes.’’ God directed the 
making of one suit of clothes, and 
He put all the beauty of the Orient 
into its texture and jeweled decora 
tions. ‘‘There is generally some- 
thing very wretched in a woman’s 
life when she does not care for her 
personal appearance and becames a 
slattern,’’ says Barrie. ‘‘Hard blows 
of fate have benumbed all that was 
ideal and artistic in hersoul. Some- 
times like Nannie, she is kept so 
busy washing aad scrubbing for 
Sandie that she ceases to care 
whether her dress be clean or not.”’ 
The girl is but the woman in smaller 
binding. If yon want your daugh. 
ter to love the farm, to long for its 
cool shades its hills and sheltered 
vales, you must make some effort 
along tke lines of beauty in the ar- 
rangement of the house and its sur- 
roundings. : 

Farm life becomes distasteful to 
the growing sons and daughters as 
soon as the longing for the ideal, the 
artistic awakens in their characters, 
and they will seek elsewhere for 
that for which they hunger, simply 
because the father and mother have 
failed te point out and impress upon 
them that every ideal and artistic 
beauty may be possessed and elab- 
orated on the farm. They have 
been fed from birth only upon hard 
facts, and there was no Sissy Jupe 
to sing the merry songs of nature to 
them. They have never been inocu- 
lated with the truth that country 
life need not be all written in dull 
prose. It may not be possible for 
the parents to get the many pretty 
creations of the modern loom and 
factory, but they can point out to 
the children the varied tapestries of 
Nature, they oan bring to their 
notice and cultivate appreciation for 
the priceless loveliness of the grass, 


| the graceful motion of the waving 


wheat, the flower painting in field 
and lawn, and ever changing canopy 
of blue sky and white-capped cloud, 
and the gorgeous coloring of the 
sunset. The neglect to draw atten- 
tion to and impress up the children 
of the country these God-given at- 





how difficult it is to get the ‘ma 





tractions, is the sin of omission 
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which after a while desolates the 
old home and, leaves the farm an 
empty inheritance. 

The farmer plods and plows his 
weary way and leaves all the beauty 
around, unnoticed and unmentioned. 
Some wandering artist, discovering 
and appropriating the country love 
liness transoribes the scene to his 
canvas, and carries the gem to dis- 
tant eyes for admiration. Men in 
the city gladly pay gold for pictures 
the farmer could daily, without 
money and without price, place be- 
fore his children, if he would only 
‘look and live.’’ If you want your 
boy to hold down the farm, begin 
early to open his mind to that which 
the farm possesses, the color above 
it, the landscape around it, the 
wealth underneath. Don’t wait till 
he goes to study beauty as he finds 
it ina brass frame behind some sa- 
loon counter, or hunts artistic merit 
in a variety theatre. Tell your chil. 
dren when little toddlers at your 
feet the names of the trees, the diff- 
ence between a burr oak, a black 
jack, and post oak; acumulus cloud 
and those called stratus. Bring to 
his childish notice the different kinds 
of soil and their uses, the wondrous 
knowledge of the nest-builders. 
Open their little hearts to love for 
the morning song of the mocking 
bird, and the good-night message of 
the whippoorwill. Fill their open 
ing minds as a daily food with regard 
for the beauty around them and 
knowledge of the variety structure 
about them. Don’t talk so much of 
branding of yearlings, but more of 
botany, geology, bird life, why grass 
is green and the babble of the brook 
ig music. Read to them the beauti- 
ful folk lore of Germany, the poeti- 
cal traditions of the flora and fauna 
of many nations, thus making the 
trend of their thoughts toward the 
sentimental beauty around them. 
Tell them the story of the passion 
flower growing wild on your fence 
rows. Show them the absent Judas 
and Thomas among the petals and 
the cross in the center. Relate to 
them *°-e legend of the chrysanthe- 
mum springing up on the morning 
of Christ’s birth, aud whisper of the 
robin whose breast was stained red 
by the blood on the thorn it pulled 
from the crown piercing the brow of 
the crucified Savior. 

If you are not wise in all this sen- 
timental lore, it will not degrade your 
gray hairs to become a student with 
your children, and thus cultivate 
the ideal and artistic in your own 
soul. Impress continually upon their 
minds that agriculture may be made 
a beautiful science. Study the 
chemistry of the soil, its properties 
and capacities, the wonders of re- 
production, and the pathos of ani- 
mal life. Let the boys and girls 
learn that farming is a fine art, and 
not a yoke to bind them to ceaseless 
toil. Make them know that broad 
acres are a patent of nobility and 
that there is no man in the world 
but feels more of a man for having a 
bit of ground to call his own, anda 
landscape none but God can remove 
from him. The ideal and artistic is 
being engrafted on many lines. The 
world is daily acquiring a wondrous 
admiration for beauty of physique, 
manly strength of the muscle, ar 


tistic development of form. The 
under sized man and the wasp-waist 
woman are now objects of pity. 
Baptise your children with belief in 
the physical beauty of their bodies, 
and demonstrate to them that never 
was such a gymnasium built as 
Dame Nature gives the country 
child. Assure them that men and 
women pay money and toil in hot, 
stuffy rooms in the city for the ex 
pansion of lung, the strengthening 
of arm, the rounding of limb, the 
beauty of form which lifeon the 
farm gives, free and unlimited. 

The county superintendent of 
Bell county says that in all his life 
he never saw so many pretty girls 
and fine, manly looking boys as he 
has met during his visits this year to 
the country schools It was not 
work in the field that made the ‘‘emp.- 
tiness in the face’’ of the man with 
the hos; it was not turning over the 
soil and watching it as described in 
“The Octopus,’”’ “springing from 
sleep palpitating with reproduction”’ 
that ‘‘loosens down the brutal jaw ;’’ 
it was not dropping seed in the 
spring time that ‘‘slanted back the 
brow ;’’ it was not gathering the 
golden grain at harvest that ‘‘blew 
out the life within his brain,’’ but 
because the oppression of a polluted 
aristocracy and the tyranny of an 
effete monarchy had for generationa 
robbed the laborer of France, and 
had taken from the tiller of the soil 
all opportunity for anything ideal 
and artisticin his life. This is what 
made the peasantry of France a 
‘‘menace to the universe,’’ and not 
life in the country, or labor on the 
farm. With enlightened awakening 
to the ideal and artistic, the farmer 
becomes more than ever the true 
type of the American sovereign, in- 





dependent, self-respecting, self-sus- 
taining. 





Our Social Chat. 


# EDITED BY AUNT JENNIS, RALEIGH, W. 0. # 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and someof the mosten rtain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of genera. interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS ail letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 











AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


One of the most interesting letters 
Our Social Chat has had this year is 
that published this week from Mrs. 
Mull. She describes her trip to Cal- 
ifornia, and we hope that she will 
tell us of her stay—the things that 
she saw and the impressions pro- 
duced, for not many of us will ever 
cross the continent as she has done. 
We shall have another letter from 
her next week. 

Not very many boys of the present 
generation would enjoy such thrill- 
ing experiences as are depicted in 
Sixty’s letter. Weare glad that he 
was spared to tell us of his boyhood 
adventures. Will Sixty please tell 
us more of those early days in Wes- 
tern Carolina? We know so little 
of them and will remain ignorant 
unless he, Manly, and others, en- 
lighten us. | 

Many thanks, Johnny Brown, for 
your kind invitation. The day you de- 
scribe would be an ideal one for me, 
but your letter is personal and I fear 
would not iaterest others. Try again, 
as you write well, and we would 
like to publish your letters. 

Cheerful Patsy is with us this 
week. Yes, a mother can control 
her children, but as yousay‘‘she must 
begin in time,’’ or she may expect 
to fail in herattempt to do so. There 
are very few mothers that can see 
their own children as others see them. 

AUNT JENNIE. 





FROM CAROLINA TO CALIFORNIA. 


I. 


Dear AuNT JENNIE:—On the 8th 
of July, Rev. C. M. Sherrill, my hus- 
band and myself took the train here 
at Newton on our way to the Ep- 
worth League Convention in San 
Francisco, Cal. We went by way of 
Asheville. 


At Chattanooga, Tenn., we were 
delayed twelve hours. Most of the 
tourists took advantage of the delay 
by going out to Lookout Mountain, 
General Bragg’s headquarters and 
other places of interest. Then on 
we went again through a bit of Miss- 
issippi and hundreds of miles of beau- 
tiful Alabama, and then again into 
Tennessee, until we reached Mem- 
phis, now arapidly growing city of 
150,000 inhabitants. Twenty-five 
hundred houses were built bere last 
year, and five hundred are now un- 
der construction. Memphis also has 
the largest wholesale, hard-wood 
lumber market in the world—three 
hundred and fifty acres of land, cov- 
ered with lumber, packed fifteen 
feet high, except the wagon and car 
ways. ' 

Here we changed trains and 
crossed the Mississippi river and 
swept through Arkansas with its 
green fields, and fine timbered lands; 
and pretty clean towns. We passed 
through Little Rock and Texarkana 
and entered the great State of Texas 
with its vast herds of cattle and im- 
mense plains. At Fort Worth we 
were delayed fourteen hours. It 
probably has the finest court- house 
in the South and the depot was one 
of the nicest I saw on the route. 

After leaving Fort Worth, we 
passed through hundreds of miles of 
plains with scarcely any vegetation, 
but the mesquite bush. We went 
throught what was once called the 
Great American Desert, and were 
shown the old trail the immigrants 
and United States Mail took on their 
way to California, also the places 
where at different times immigrants 
were killed by the Indians. Rude 
stones now mark their graves. But 
the Indians and the buffaloes are 
now subdued and the white man is 
“lord of all that he surveys’’ from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Along our route we saw the vil- 
lages of prairie dogs, Indians and 
Mexicans. At El Pasd we were again 
delayed for several hours, and most 
of the tourists went over the line 
into Juarez, an old Spanish town 
now inhabited by Mexicans. At 
El Paso we could see mountains in 
old and New Mexico. At the hote!s 
and depots I saw a number of Mex- 
icans, Chinese, Indians and some 
Spanish. After leaving this place 
we entered New Mexico, where they 


have fine silver, copper, lead and iron 
mines. Men can get three dollars a 
day working in the mines. We passed 
through the Alkali Desert. Here 
they have had very little rain for 
three years. Here, too, at Lords. 
burg is shown the place Geronimo, 
the fierce old Apache chief, led his 
braves on the war path. 

After a few hours’ ride from here 
we enter Arizona with its sandy 
plains and great bare mountains. 
Here for the first time I saw a mir- 
age, an apparently smooth lake of 
water only a few milesaway. Many 
a thirsty traveler had gone there 
to find only shining sand. The sta- 
tions and towns along the railroad 
in Arizona have good hotels, and 
the shade trees are magnificent. 
Here palms in their native beauty 
grow from twenty-five to fifty feet 
high, and the eucalyptis and pep- 
per trees are seen wherever the white 
man has built his home. Numbers 
of consumptives come to this hot 
dry region seeking relief. We next 
passed through Yuma, said to be 
the hottest place in the United States, 
and enter California, still in a desert 
country. After awhile we begin to 
see fine orchards and vineyards, 
getting finer all the time as we ad- 
vance farther. Everything is watered 
by irrigation, and rain here in the 
summer time would do incalculable 
injury. Here is one orchard of fif- 
teen thousand acres, owned by one 
man. 

It is now Sunday morning and 
Rev. C. M. Sherrill calls on all that 
desired to do soto take part in a 
prayer meeting. We have been trav- 
eling for days with ladies and gen- 
tlemen also on their way to the great 
Epworth League meeting, and feel 
almost like old friends and we gather 
in the center of the car, and Rev. 
Sherrill conducts one of the most 
interesting meetings I have ever 
known. The fervent prayers of 
thanks for our safety through the 
thousands of miles through which 
we had all pa-sed, the sweet songs 
of Zion floating outon the desert air. 
the experiences given by Christian 
men and women, the tears Stream- 
ing down the faces, while the hearty 
handshake was given, for we knew 
that ina few hours we should part, 
very few of us ever to meet again on 
this side of the New Jerusalem. 

After this we begin to see numer- 
ous orchards of orange and lemon, 
apricot and prunes. At the stations 
hand-wagons loaded with fruit are 
offered to the passengers at very 
low rates. A few hours more and 
we reach Los Angeles, ‘the Sum- 
mer Land of California.’’ Here we 
all stop for a few days, and here I 
will take leave of my readers until 
my next letter, in which I will give 
a brief description of the city and 
my visit to Pasadena and then on to 
San Francisco and China Town, the 
abode of the Celestials there. 

Mrs. ALICE MULL. 

Catawba Co., N. C. 


REMINISCENCES OF A PIONEER. 

DEAR AUNT JENNIE: — Hearing 
many calls for Sixty, I will come 
again. Ileft you in St. Louis on 
our return to the Old North State. 
Next morning we crossed the Missis- 
sippi river in a horse-boat. They 
had two horsesin the boat and a 
wheel in the water; they worked 
like grinding cane. So we finally 
got across. 

On we came thaough a part of Illi- 
nois, and passing a Dutch family 
whose house was close to the road, 
anda paled fence along beside the 
road was lined with bucks’ horns, 
some of the largest I ever saw. Some 
Dutch girls came out to look ata 
large jennet that father had. They 
were fullof chat, but we could not un- 
derstand them. That jennet would 
keep the road clear of dogs. She 
made every one of them !eave the 
road before she let him alone. On 
our way we came to anew cedar 
fence. I thought it was the pret- 
tiest fence I ever saw, and father 
got some of the cedar and put itin 
his wagon to make a churn; that 
churn is good yet. 

On we came until we got in sight 
of the pines on the tops of the moun- 
tains and the older ones of the fam 
rejoiced and said, ‘‘We are getting 
back to North Carolina again.’’ 
And so we did, and in the month of 
May. Father made a cropin Cherokee 
county, near a creek, and it was 
here that I did my first fishing with 
a pin hook. The first one I caught 
I jerked so_hard that I almost 
straightened my hook and threw 
the fish about thirty feet, but I 
thought that I had done weil. 

There were many Indiansir the 








country then, and we were afraid of 


them. One day my brother and 
I were playing along the creek. Ww 

had a hatchet with us and an Indi : 
man passed and took it away Pi 
us, and walked about fifty yards 
away, turned around, laughed and 
laid it down, then went on. Anothe 

time we were playing along a pew 
that led through a piece of Woods ¢ 

the field, when a tall Indian came y . 
we ran and he ran after us. fe 
caught me, threw me on my back 
pulled out a long spring-back knife 
and drew it across my throat. | 
don’t like that Indian yet. 


When I was about ten years old 
a Mr. Morress had two pet bears and 
kept them in a log stable. Every 
day they would turn one of them 
into the lot and let the dogs font 
him. They fought one so much that 
he died. The other one got out and 
was gone some time. I had formed 
the Indian habit of killing birde ang 
rabbits with my bow and arrow 
and as I was hunting along the sive 
one day came to a big brush-heap. TI 
was looking for a rabbit, but 1 found 
Mr. Morress’ bear that had gone into 
winter quarters in the brush-heap. 
I thought fast, and then I pulled of 
my bow-string that was made of 
Indian hemp and was strong, and I 
made a loop. Then I crawled upon 
the brush pile and tried to drop the 
loop over his head. A few times hoe 
took his paw and would pull it off, 
At last I dropped it, gavea quick 
jerk and fastened him. I com. 
menced pulling and he would whine 
and lick out his tongue. I pulled 
with allmy might and he came out, 
I looked at him, and he was so big I 
got afraid of him, for he was over 
two years old. I led him about a 
hundred yards to the edge of a field, 
and tied him to a bush. Iwas about 
three quarters of a mile away, but 
I holloed to father at home that I 
had found Morress’ bear, and he un- 
derstood me. I saw him start to 
tell them, and they came and got 
him. SIxty. 

Jackson Co., N.C. 


THE MOTHER’S DUTY TO HER CHILD. 

DrEaR AUNT JENNIE:—I want to 
talk a little with the mothers about 
our little ones and their training. 
There is nothing more needful than 
rearing our children in the right 
way. If we give them the right 
training in the home, they will grow 
up useful and independent men and 
women. It begins at home. 

First and above all, we should love 
our children with that Christ-like 
love that seeks after their weltare in 
this world and the eternal welfare of 
their souls. We should ask God to 
guide us and give us wisdom to 
know how to teach and govern them. 
We should not love them with that 
selfish love that keeps us from cor- 
recting them whem when they need 
it. We should strive to imitate our 
Heavenly Father; He corrects us 
when we go astray, becausejHe loves 
us and wants us to do better. At 
home is the place to teach and in- 
struct the child, instead of letting 
it go its own way there and then be 
continually scolding and chastising 
when you take it out anywhere 
from home. 

The parent should never tell the 
child to do anything he doesn’t 
mean for it to do; and then when 
you do tellit to do anything, see that 
it is done as you commanded before 
you stop. 

A good and obedient child is loved 
by all. We all want our children 
loved and respected, but it will not 
be so if we fail to govern them well. 
I have seen cases where the correct- 
ing was entirely left for the father, 
the mother thinking she couldn't 
‘manage’’ them. In fact, they 
went on their way till she ‘‘dreaded 
to commence with them,’ but this 
was wrong. The mother can teach 
them to be just as obedient to her 
as they are to the father if she will 
commence in time and exercise 
enough firmness and resolution. 

CHEERFUL Patsy. 

Alexander Co., N. C. 

There is no music in a ‘‘rest’’ that 
I know of, but there’s the making of 
music init. And people are always 
missing that part of the life melody, 
always talking of perseverance ind 
courage and fortitude; but patience 
is the finest and worthiest part of 
fortitude, and the rarest, too.—Rus- 
kin. 





RIGHT IN HIS OWN FAMILY. 





‘‘Can you give me an example of 8 
toothless animal of the mammalian 
group?” asked a teacher of a small 
pov in the class in zoology. 

‘‘Yes, sir,” said the boy promptly. 

‘‘Indeed ! what is it?”’ 





‘*My grandma !’’ 
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Christian Life Column. 


Children’s Column. 
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. Woman’s Work. 





NOBILITY. 


worth is in being, not seeming ; 
av oing each day that goes by 
= e little good—not in dreaming 


¢ things to do by and by— 
Of Br nater men say in blindness, 
pa spite of the fancies of youth, 
There's nothing so kindly as kind- 


8, 
and nothing so royal as truth. 
—Alice Cary. 
—————+ oo 


THE TESTIMONY OF LOVE. 


Love of enemies is the mark of the 
highest Christian life. This brings 
the greatest happiness to its posses 
gor, and greatest blessing to loved 
ones and to the world. It may not 
always be possible to win the enemy, 
pat it is always possible to have 
personal victory. We are com- 
manded: ‘‘As much asin you lies, 
live peaceably with all men.’’ This 
spirit of forgiveness presents a testi- 
mony which is irresistible. Mission- 
ary Taylor in New Zealand once 
galled all his converts together for a 
geason Of fellowship, to close with a 
communion service. While they 
were kneeling around the Lord’s 
table, he noticed one man rising 
from his knees and réturning to his 
seat, then, after a little while, com- 
ing back to the place of kneeling. 
After the service was over he asked 
him the cause of this strange con- 
duct. The heathen convert said: ‘‘I 
suddenly found myself kneeling be- 
side the man who murdered my 
father. I once vowed that if ever I 
saw him I would kill him. All this 
came over me, and I could not bear 
the sight or the thought. Then, in 
my seat I seemed to see Christ hang- 


ing on the cross, and to hear him| 


praying for his enemies ; and I heard 
a voice saying inmy soul: ‘By this 
shall all men Know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one for an- 
other.’ I gladly forgave himin my 
heart, and received great peace and 
blessing.”’ 

Sometimes gracious works of grace 
follow forgiveness of enemies. An 
evangelist in the South was preach- 
ing on this subject—a subject not 
often preached upon, because too 
personal—and a woman in the audi 
ence arose and walked to another 
part of the room and took the hand 
of another to whom she had not 
spoken for many months. Many 
eyes were filled with tears, the ice 
was broken, and a blessed revival 
was the result. That woman’s two 
sonsand daughter were converted. 
The evangelist told this in a church 
in Virginia, and one of the elders 
reached across the seats and said: 
“Neighbor, here is my hand.’’ An- 
other gray-haired elder did the same 
to one against whom he had held an 
old-time grudge, and his enemy re- 
plied: ‘This is the very thing I 
have long wished for.’”? A revival 
was also the result in this place. 

Study the life of Joseph in forgiv- 
ing his brethren; David sparing 
Saul; Christ and Stephen and Paul 
forgiving their enemies, and the 
many exhortations in the New Testa. 
ment on this subject ; and then pray- 
erfully, deliberately, and persist- 
ently practice the teachings, and 
great reward will follow. “If thou 
bring thy gift to the altar, and there 
Tememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee; leave there thy 
sift before the altar, and go thy 
Way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift.” Regonciliation before 
ritual, pardon before prayer, obedi- 
nce before sacrifice. Write the 
‘pologizing letter ; goin person and 
make the confession ; exhaust every 
Tesource to restore mutual love; 
make sacrifices that will prove the 
reality and intensity of love ; crucify 
aatt and be filled with love; and the 
_Peace which passeth all undersand- 
ng” will be the result. ‘Let all 
bitterness, and wrath, and anger, 
‘nd clamor, and evil speaking, be 
Put away from you, with all malice: 
othe ye kind one to another, ten- 
sata Sarted, forgiving one another, 
‘ 48 God for Christ’s sake hath 

"liven you.’’"—Rev. W. J. Mosier. 
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n old legend of an en- 
4nted cup filled with poison, and 
* treacherously into a king’s hand. 
ra ony the sign of the cross, and 
: oe the name of God over it, and 
take : red in his grasp, Do you 
i - name of the Lord as a test? 
ve im over many a cup wich you 
in 2 to drink of, and the glitter- 
: ne will lie at your feet 
we 8 poison be spilled on the 
tm “9 What you cannot lift be- 
Thilo 8 pure eyes and think of him 

; you enjoy, is not for you.— 

Xander Maclaren, D.D. 





THE LAND OF ANYHOW. 


Beyond the isle of What’s-the-use, 
Where Slipshod Point is now, 

There used tobe when I was young, 
The land of Anyhow. 


Don’t Care was king of all this realm— 
A cruel king was he! 
For those who served him with good 
heart, 
He treated shamefully ! 


When boys and girls their tasks 
would slight, 
And cloud poor mother’s brow, 
He’d say: ‘Don’t Care! It’s good 
enough ! 
Just do it anyhow.”’ 


But when in after life, they longed 
To make proud fortune bow, 
He let them find that fate ne’er 
smiles 
On work done anyhow. 


For he who would the harvest 
reap, 
Must learn to use the plow ; 
And pitch his tents a long, long way 
From the Land of Anyhow! 
—B. W. Mason, in Little Men and 
Women. 





CIGARETTES PROHIBITED. 

A railroad company has recently 
issued orders prohibiting cigarette 
smoking by its employees. 

Here are the reasons: 

1. That the smell of nicotine from 
the breath of the employees is an- 
noying to customers, and to other 
employees who are not -users. 

2. That nicotine demoralizes the 
employee and affects his honesty. 

3. That cigarettes make the em- 
ployee nervous. 

4. That they stunt his mental 

growth, befog his memory, and pre- 
vent an alert intellect. 
5. That they affect the employee 
physically, so that he cannot give 
the best service to the employer.— 
The American Boy. 





RESULT OF A BAD IMPRESSION. 

Several years ago a father was 
visiting his son at an Eastern col- 
lege. In the evening four students 
dropped into the room where father 
and son were staying, and one of the 
boys confessed with some embarrass- 
ment that he had ‘‘skipped’’a recita- 
tion that morning. 

“T wouldn’t let a little thing like 
that bother me,’’ exclaimed a certain 
student, whom we will call John. 

The father of John’s friend looked 
at John sharply, and took a mental 
estimate of his character on the 
basis of that remark. The father 
happened to be an official of a large 
railway corporation. Some years 
later, in the course of events, John 
was a candidate fora desirable posi- 
tion with that railway, and wasina 
fair way to gain it. He had made a 
good record after leaving college as 
a@ young railway man, his recommen- 
dation for the position in question 
was high, and he seemed in every 
way qualified. The decision rested 
with the father of his friend. 

That gentleman told his fellow- 
directors that that he could not con- 
sistently give the young man the 
place, as he had once heard him 
make a remark indicating untrust- 
worthiness. John failed to secure 
the position, and all because of a re- 
mark he had made in thoughtless- 
ness. 

It does not help the matter go cry 
unfairness, injustice. He alone was 
responsible for the impression he 
had given.—Young People’s Weekly. 


FOR A BOYS’ BUILDING AT THE 8T. LOUIS 
EXPOSITION. 


The Sprague Publishing Company, 
Detroit, Michigan, publishers of 
“The American Boy,’’ have filed a 
formal request with the management 
of the St. Louis Exposition thata 
boys’ building be made one of the 
features of the World’s Exposition 
for 1903. They are backing up this 
request by every means possible, and 
they ask for the support in this un- 
dertaking of the boys and their 
friends. In general, the plan is to 
have a building that shall accommo- 
date exhibits of boy invention and 
enterprise, and shall have an assem- 
bly hall in which there may bea boys’ 
congress, conventions of men and 
women workers in behalf of boys, 
and meetings of associations of ama- 
teurs, State and National. The pro- 
ject is a unique one and, if carried 
through, will add greatly to the 
popular interest in the Exposition. 








Eating Upside Down. — ‘Why, 
Allie, dear, is that the way to begin 
your dinner?’’ asked a mother of her 
little daughter, as she began with 
the pie. ‘‘Well, I declare, mamma, 
1 was going to eat my dinner all 
upside down—wasn’t I?’’—Ex. 


TEACHING THE CHILDREN TO BE USEFUL 


How many, many girls enter upon 
the duties of a home of their own be- 
fore they have learned the first prin- 
ciples of housekeeping ! 
many married lives are really 
wrecked just from this lack of knowl- 
edge upon the part of the young 
wife! Love is a very curious thing, 
but neither love nor religion can 
thrive upon a diet that creates dys- 
pepsia. 

A girl may not need to learn how 
to keep house, how to do all sorts of 
work from the probability of having 
these things to do, but she should 
learn them from the possibility of 
having them to do sometime. What- 
ever other accomplishments a girl 
may have, she should certainly know 
how a house ought to be kept, how 
work ought to be done, and how 
much work ought reasonably to be 
expected from one pair of hands. 

In the days of our mothers and 
grandmothers girls were taught to 
do useful work. I know a woman 
who pieced a bedquilt in the difficult 
over-and-over stitch when she was 
four years old. The stitches were 
fine and even, and the work well 
done, better than most girls of 
eighteen or twenty would do now. 
The fact of the child’s doing this 
work probably did not count in the 
mother’s mind. She was simply 
teaching the little one neatness, pre- 
cision, and giving it a lesson in the 
habit of industry, which is one of 
the most valuable that life can hold. 

There is nothing in life that makes 
it better worth living than having 
an aim in life, than in having work 
to do. Mrs. Browning says in 
‘“‘Aurora Leigh :” 

“Get work, get work; ’tis better far 
than what we work to get.’’ 

And she is right. While we may 
appreciate the things we get by 
work, the work itself and the ability 
to do it is a benefit. It takes the 
thought, it keeps the mind on whole- 
some things, andif the girl who 
dawdles half the morning overia 
novel, and strolls half the afternoon 
on the street, would instead turn her 
mind to useful work she would be 
much better off. 

A great deal of the wrong-doing in 
life comes more from the fact of un- 
occupied faculties than it does from 
almost any other cause in the world. 

J. G. Holland voices this sentiment 
in this way: ‘‘Kept to his task by 
virtue, and kept to virtue by his 
daily task.’’ 

But how are we to have our youth 
industrious when they have become 
youth? In no other way thanin 
beginning when they are young and 
teaching them to do some litttle 
tasks daily, certain things that they 
must do and be taught never to neg- 
lect. It isn’t so much the work they 
do as the discipline it gives, and yet 
the work is well worth the doing. 

The girl who slights the frying- 
pan and leaves bits of potato sticking 
to the potato-kettle will in all proba- 
bility slight things of greater impor- 
tance and think they will not matter 
if no one knows or sees; but they 
will matter, for these little things 
spoil the character. They will leave 
it open to wrongdoing in other ways, 
and the neglect of little duties, a 
neglect practised daily, will certainly 
leave the channel clear fora neglect 
of greater ones. 

Children can readily be taught to 
work when they are young, as at 
that time their fuculties are more 
susceptible to the teachings of 
grown up folks. They like to do 
the things that grown-up folks do, 
andif they are taught to do them 
well they will not shrink from doing 
them when the time comes that work 
shall be a necessity.—Rose Seelye- 
Miller, inv Farm and Fireside. 





THE MOTHERS RESPONSIBILITY. 

Not long ago a woman who has no 
children said to me: ‘‘My sister is 
growing old. She has five daughters 
and she waits on them all. They 
never know whereanythingis. From 
the oldtst, who is past twenty-one, 
to the yoongest, who is ten, it is 
‘Mamma, where is this? Where is 
that?’ Instead of having the daugh- 
ters do for her she does for them,”’ 

Children grow up and some of 
them go out from the home either to 
school or to work. Until they oan 
have a home of their own they must 
live in a boarding house, or with a 
family, unless they room in a hall 
and take their meals at a club or 
restaurant. They are much better 
cared for if they are considerate and 
thoughtful. Such small matters as 
cleaning the shoes so as not to carry 





mud into the house, keeping books, 


And howf 








papers and clothing in the propér 
places are noted. 

Any boy or girl enjoys being told : 
‘You make the least work of any 
roomer we ever had. You must have 
had a good mother.”’ 

People judge fathers and mothers 
by their children. In ‘some cases 
this is unjust; but if unacquainted 
with the parents it isthe only way 
the world can judge them. 


A woman upon being introduced to 
a mother, said: ‘‘I am very glad in- 
deed to meet you. I knowyour sons 
and I have often wondered what the 
mother of such boys could be like.’’ 
A Boston woman said to one who 
had been in her family: ‘Tell your 
mother if she ever comes east I 
would be glad to have her come to 
my home. I would like to become 
acquainted with the mother of such 
@ young man.”’ 

I saw a big boy’s face fairly glow 
as he repeated to his mother the 
words of aschool friend. ‘I must 
tell you what a good impression your 
brother made when you called last 
night. My mother thought he was 
fine. I will not tell you her opinion 
of you, only this: She said, ‘The 
mother of two such young men must 
be an exceptional woman.’’”’ 

Some one said: ‘Mrs. A——, you 
have a great deal to be thankful for 
in your children.’’ . 

“Yes,’’ replied Mrs. A——, “I 
have. Mychildren are all trying to 
live right lives. From thetime they 
were babies I pinned my faith to this 
verse in Isaiah, ‘And all thy children 
shall be taught of the Lord and great 
shall be the peace of thy children.’ I 
believe they have every one been 
taught of God.’’ 

We mothers sometimes think if 
we were situated differently we 
could do so much more for our chil- 
dren. If we had a better house we 
could make a more attractive home; 
if we had more money we could give 
them a better education. Surely 
none of us have less than Lincoln’s 
mother had. The house does not 
make the home. If boys and girls 
have good strong bodies—if we have 
fed and cared for them properly— 
they can have a good education with- 
out much money. Many of the 
teachers to-day are self-educated 
men and women. 

Most of us do not expect or desire 
that our children should occupy 
exalted positions, but we do hope 
they will do honest faithful work 
wherever God places them. When 
our ordinary boys and girls do their 
everyday work work well we are and 
we have a right to be thankful, joy- 
ful mothers.—Mrs. J. G., in National 
Rural. 
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are kept strong and well; weak and 
ay d littie folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, ete. Palatable and 

positive in action. Bottle by mail, 25c. 
E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 




























SYSTEMIC CATARRH. 


Peruna Cures Catarrh Wherever 
Lecated. 








Miss Mattie L. Guild, of Chicago, Ill. 


Miss Mattie L. Guild, President Illi- 
nois Young People’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, in a recent letter from Chi- 
cago, Ill., says: 

‘4 doubt if Peruna has a rival in all 
the remedies recommended to-day for 
catarrh of the system. A remedy that 
will cure catarrh of the stomach will 
cure the same condition of the mucous} 
membrane anywhere. I have found ii 
the best remedy I have ever tried for 
catarrh, and beliéving it worthy my 
endorsement I gladly accord it.’’ 


Catarrh of the abdominal organs is 
very much more common in summer 
than in winter time. This form of ca- 
tarrh might be apprepriately classed as 
summer Catarrh. 


Peruna will cure catarrh wherever 
located. In pelvic catarrh it has won 
well deserved renown. Peruna will 
cure any case of diarrhoea, acute or 
chronic. Perunais an absolute specific 
for dysentery. Peruna cures catarrh oi 
the liver. Peruna cures catarrh of the 
stomach. 


Address The Peruna Medicine Co.,Co 


lumbus, U., for a free book entitled 
“Summer Catarrh.” 














PALLETS 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 


Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 
My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE 

made "gs fee not ee un’ 


etc., sent free. sel . &. 
receive special notice, without charge, in the 


INVENTIVE AGE 


ge Late of C. A. ‘snow & Co. 
F G SIGGERS 918 F St., N. W., 
ao Us yj WASHINGTO , o. Cc. 
























Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
é of any man’s money? i | 


* Really Now 
$ 
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DO YOU RAISE POULTRY? 





of the Farm and Fireside. 


NEW AND 
COMPLETE 


Poultry Book 














MER one year for only $1.20. 
Address : 





TO MASTER THE SUBJECT AND MAKE MONEY, READ 
Aétooo THE COMPLETE POULTRY BOOK. 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up- 
to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elaborate. 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now_in use. 

BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 


‘alone being worth. many times the 


cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 
BREEDS.—AlIl the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. .The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 


ven. 
e DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


HOW TO MARKET THE PRODUCT is an important subject which 
is discussed from the standpoint of experience, and raisers are instructed 
how to get top prices fof their product. 

PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets it 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, etc. 
For the purpose of the general poulrty-raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poulrty book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. ; 

We are now prepared to make this offer: Send us $1 in new subscrip. 
tions (not your own) to THe Proaressive FarMER or $2 in renewals (otha - 
than your own) and we will send you a copy free pangeet, 

We will send any one a copy of this work and THE 
First come, first served. Order at onoe. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


It con- 


PROGRESSIVE Frre 


RALEIGH, N. 0. 







ALLIANCE PRICE-LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS, 


SEWING MACHINES 






Light-Running, 
Almost Noiseless, 

Easily Operated, 
Self-Threading Shuttle, 
Self-Setting Needle, 

Automatic Bobbin Winder, 
Tension Relese, 
‘ Positive Feed, Ect. 
KerFull Set of Attachments with 
each Machine. 






















































GROCERIES. 
Sewing Machines— 
IMpPTOved A]UANGCE......00..000ccecesrcsesescsesceceos 18 50 
Empress, Drop Head......:.......cccccssssssssoees ses 7 50 
Hillsboro 15 00 
Coffee, Arbuckles, roasted— r lb 
100 lbs 233 
60 Ibs...... 12 60 
86 1 12 33 
Coffee, Green— 
Prime Laquira...... 12 
te: | ea 12 
Good Rio ALL 
NE IANEE BRU ists sovenctrsbesedevess 1 
Low Grade Rio 10K 
Flour— 
Blair’s Best «84 25 
BREE siucscicesesesanesies 375 
Dandy 8 75 
MMMM nes civ tevdsxen ciseee ch oasvessoseorsevevenedd 3 40 
Princess. 300 
Suga: and Molasses— 
NUN TMM vans eveccvantssonnsessscehets 5 56 
No. 7, very light brown eccsen © 
Og a PANT RI WY Uda. co veceses suencevasseieech odd % 
No. 18, brown 4 
No. 1 Porto Rico Molasses...........csc0s 22 
No 2 Porto Rico “ we 16 
Fancy Porto Rico ° 30 
Vanilla Drip ne bl Wesvenons 
White Rose Corn Sy 


rup.. rr) | 
Molasses and Syrup in se barrels 2c. per gallon 
above bbl. prices. 
Kerosene, Alladin.................cccccscsssesss 
vi Standard White 
Black ep IT, DEKE SILTOM........crccoccrcccsrecceeee 
Soda, Bakin; 
18 oe ag kle pk; 60 lb 
Sarb, Nickle 8 
Bi Carb, in anaorted Bi kgs., 60 1b 
Starch: Celluloid, per % case.. 
Elastic Starch, per }4 CaSC.......0006. 108 L 35 
Ivory Starch, per 34 CASE..........cc000 serseseeee 
Tobacco— 
Plum Tobacco 
Grape ‘“ 





seeeeseceeee 











Fig “ 
Battle Ax“ 
Grits and Hominy— 
Per barrel 
PE Es csoussinbestcvrnein 


Rolled Oats— 
Per barrel 
“ ¥ “ 




















Lake Fish— 
100 lb kegs 
80 “ “ 








Lard— 
Pure Lard, in tierces 
Compound Lard in tierces...............csccssee 
The above Lard in following packages— 
Tubs, 80 lbs. Ke. over tierces. 
Tubs, 55 lbs. 4c. over tierces, 
Pails, 20 lbs. 4c. over tierces. 
Cans, gross weight: 
50 lb. case of 2 cans, 4c. over tierces, 
20 lb. case of 4 cans, ie- over tierces. 
10 lb. case of 6 cans, %4c. over tierces. 











SEEDS. 
Crimson Clover, Choice, per bushel....... $4.60 
“4 “ Trade Mark Se tae 4.85 
Dwarf Essex Rape, per MITA ins2isonssentnnae 12 
Winter Rye, per bushel ; vt] 
German Millit (bags lic. extra)— 

“ “ Choice, per bushel ...,....,...... 1.05 

“6 6s Trade Mark ‘* 3 


Hungarian Millet...............  Sicepameais 
COLD STORAGE SEED POTATOES. 
Early Rose, for July planting, per bbl......$3. 
Empire State, (Late), per bbl. 
Carman No. 3, “ « 
Turnip Seed— 


5e. perounce, lic. per und, 
40c. per pound by Peait’ iad 


cogs 
388 


HARDWARE, 


Dixie Plows, Boy 
Stonewall, Cotton Plow....... 
Climax, s so ORE 
Malleable Clevises, per dozen 
Plow bolts, per Ib. 
Back Band, webb, 
B. B. Buckles, per 
Plow Singletrees “ 
Plow Lines, good, per pair...................cceeee8 
és + COMMON, PF PAIP.......00..0000 00000 
Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 
Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application), 
Smith’s Pat. Feed Cutters. 
Cook Stoves— 

No. 7—18, with ware.. 

No. 7—20, ‘“ « 
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ood, per roll... 
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Poultry Netting—- 
B inch wide, per roll 


86 “ “ 
48 “ “ “ 


60 
72 “ “ 


Wire FieldjFencing—(Prices on application). 
Smooth and Barbed WIrE...........0..:ccceeeceeeeeee 
Dump Carts— 

No. 14, 28% skein... 20 

No. 16, 3 OP" © sccasilasnectolaabeanasbiobsnnaiilasintal 22 
Steel Axle— 

No. 21, 14% inch axle 21 

No. 23, 1% “ BP  | panesababadenkscasnaanbbandaoeibaanl 23 
Cart Wheels and Axles— ‘ 

2% inch skein......... 1 

3 inch bed 1 
Steel Axles— 


1% inch axles 
16 inch bad 





own 
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Wagons, delivered prices. One-horse w: 
thimble skein— » on 
No. 8, 2' 
No. 10, 
No. 12, 2% inch skein 

Steel Axles— 
No. 9, 1% in.. 
No. Ll, 1% in 
Nate fin. ee 

Two-Horse Wagon, Thimble Skein— 

No. 2, 2% inch skein. eonces napbombenssaconcedagababesd 32 

D> ‘ ‘ a9 


oO. a 

No.6,3% “ mn PL Yaad Manin PEI. 50 
“No. 8, Ii 

oO. n 
No.7,2 in 
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Prrtrerririttriirtiirirtiriri ii it tt) Are tent e nee 


Buggies and Harness 
Prices on application. 
Shovels— 


ood, each 








Ted Awe CIGhGRtOGS occ corsscesscccssccsssoncocstncse 
Field Hoes, per dozen 

Barbed Wire, per 100 lbs 

a@ Write for prices on anything you want, 


T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 
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HILLSBORO, N. C. 




























Living Issues. 


A FEASIBLE FARMERS’ TRUST. 





BY GEORGE H:; PHILLIPS, OF THE CHI- 
OAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 
(Reprinted, by permission, from the Saturday 

vening Post, of Philadeiphia. Copyright, 1901, 
by the Curtis Publshing Company.) 

No man with half an eye for the 
“signs of the times’’ has failed to 
understand that industrial combina- 
tion is the dominant and distinctive 
order of affairs at the present mo- 
ment. From peanuts and chewing 
gum to locomotives and mining ma- 
chinery, almost every product of 
human labor has come under the 
hand of the “‘trust’’ organizer. The 
‘spromoter’’ and ‘‘underwriter’’ have 
made practically every field of in- 
dustrial activity to respond to their 
systematized and concentrating 
touch. Almost the only exception 
to this rule is the greatest and most 
fundamental of all industries, that 
of the agriculturist. 

And now comes the question: Is 
a farmers’ trust feasible? Can this 
principle of organization, co-opera- 
tion and concentration—which has 
brought within its grasp practically 
every product used by the agricul- 


' turist—be made to apply with equal 


or approximate effectiveness to the 
betterment of his interests? And if 
such a movement is feasible, is it 
necessary or desirable? 

In an attempt to discuss these ques- 
tions and to suggest what appeal to 
me as practical methods for the 
farmers to get together and strength- 
en their material interests, let me | 
disclaim, at the outset, any sympathy 
whatever with the ‘‘calamity 
howler,’’ the professional political 
reformer, or any of their kind. 
Thanks to the marvelous natural re- 
sources of America and her unique 
agricultural advantages—and par- 
ticularly to the fact that she alone 
furnishes the corn crop of the world 
—the prosperity of the farmer of the 
United States does not depend upon 
any scheme of organization, any 
artificial combination, or the success 
of any single political doctrine. 

Nature has given the farmer of 
this country an advantage bigger 
and broader and more substantial 
than all these things, one able to 
withstand the onslaughts of all the 
artificial devices that can be brought 
to bear by the resourceful tactics of 
those who scheme for the special ad- 
vantage of one class at the expense 
of another. Personally I believe 
that the real interest of every legiti- 


mate industry is inseparable from 


that of all other industries in the 
field; that there is a genuine and 
vital community of interest through- 
out the industrial world of America. 
This, however, is by no means 
granting that agriculture is not 
affected by whatis termed the ‘‘trust 
movement’’ as it obtains in other 
lines—for undeniably it is so affected. 
Nor does it imply that the farmer is 
not at a disadvantage in thus far 
failing to fallin line with the pre- 
vailing movement of combination 
and make the mostof a weapon that 
is being used to his hurt. 
HOW TRUSTS TAKE TOLL OF THE FARMER. 
On the other hand, I am firmly con- 
'vinced that he suffers distinct and 
continual loss in a failure to get the 
fair and just rewards of his labor, 
because he has not awakened to the 
necessity for close, extensive and 
business like organization and com- 
bination along lines so similar to 
that form of industrial crystaliza- 
tion commonly called ‘the trust’’ 
that he need not quarrel over the 
offensiveness of the term. If the 
term does not suit, let him call it by 
some other name so long as he grasps 
the full advantage of the principle of 
combination. 

It would be an unpardonable as- 
sumption for me to presume to deal 
with this problem in a broad and 
comprehensive way, for I must dis- 
claim any special knowledge of many 
branches of agricultural interest—in 
fact, of any except that of corn pro- 
duction and the interests inseparably 
allied with it. Outside of this special 
field I cannot attempt to speak ; but 
corn production constitutes-so vast 
a part of the entire agriculture of 
America that a demonstration of the 
effectiveness of combination and co- 
operation in this field would be of 
national significance, and would, in 
great measure, solve the problem of 
the practicability of a ‘farmers’ 
trust.’ 

The futility of an attempt on the 
part of an individual to stand out 
against the giant corporation or 
“combine” has been too effectively 
demonstrated and too generally ac- 
cepted to call for proof or argument. 
The only question then is: Does the 
farmer feel the pressure of the ‘‘com- 


bine?”? And if so, to what extent 
and in what manner? 

He feels it keenly both in what he 
buys and in the selling of his own 
products. Fart’! (machinery and 
barb-wire have long been under the 
control of powérful combinations. 
Within a few weeks past, a hundred- 
million-dollar plow trust has been 
organized. Thése\are but passing 
examples of the products which the 
farmer must have that are under 
trust control. Broadly speaking, 
every staple article that he buys 
comes from the hand of a combina- 
tion. 

Then, too, he is reached directly 
by the great raidroad , ‘‘combines.’’ 
Here he isin their hands both “go- 
ingand coming.’’ Whatever he buys 
that comes from qutside his imme- 
diate community, ‘and all that he 
ships to any other community, passes 
through this ‘‘combine”’ agency. 
SMALL FARMERS AT THE MIDDLEMEN’S 
MEROY. 
In attempting. to. formulate a sug- 
gestion for a feasible scheme of com- 
bination and co-operation among 
farmers one fact is of vital and para- 
mount importance. This is that the 
price of corn, as of. every other crbp 
which comes into the general market, 
is lowest when the bulk of the crop is 
moving out of the hands of the favmer. 
That is the key to the whole situa- 
tion. Thecrop statistics for the last 
ten years—that is to say, from 1891 
to 1900 inclusive—show that there 
has been a difference of from ten per 
cent. to twenty per cent. in the cash 
price of corn bétween the first few 
months following the harvest and 
the months ending the crop year. In 
other words, when the renter and 
the poor farmer, who must dispose 
of their corn as soon after harvest as 
it is ready to ship; have corn to sell, 
the prices are from ten per cent. to 
twenty per cent. lower than at the 
period when this class of farmers 
have nothing to,sell because their 
holdings have passed. into the hands 
of the middlemen (and here I do not 
mean the country grain buyers) who, 
with little or no risk.or labor on their 
part, secure as much profit for fur 
nishing buildings in‘ which the crop 
may be stored until wanted for con- 
sumption as the farmer gets for his 
year’s toil on that, crop with the risk 
of its failure. 
In view of this fact, there is no 
escape from the conclusion that the 
central object to‘be aimed at in 
formulating a practicable plan for a 
farmers’ trust, so far as crop-raisers 
are concerned, must be the disposi- 
tion of the first and heaviest move- 
ment of the-corn crop at as high a 
price as possible. | | 
The only person to be unfavorably 
affected by such a result would be 
the middleman, who produces noth- 
ing, but who makes a speculative 
profit upon the, necessity of the 


‘farmer who cannot afford to hold his 


crop in the crib against the period of 
higher prices. 
Of course it must be recognized 
that there is a class of well-to-do 
and forehanded farmers who are not 
compelled to realize .upon their crop 
as soon as it has been harvested, but 
are in position to bide their time 
until the middleman has put up 
the prices, at the time when he has 
the main part of the crop under his 
control. This class does not include 
the tenant farmer or the agricultur- 
ist of small holdings. 

lt has long been recognized that 
certain financial Gonditions govern 
ing the handling ‘atl ‘marketing of 
crops are intolerable to the farmer. 
Asarelief, it has::frequently been 
suggested that the government build 
warehouses and adyance money on 
the crop products deposited there. 
This plan has been the central idea 
of several farmers’ organizatiens. 

It was clearly set forth, for ex- 
ample, in the propaganda of the 
Farmers’ Alliance. To this scheme 
there has been ong: fatal objection. 
It presents a species of paternalism 
in which the whole; people is taxed 
for the benefit ofa single class. 
Naturally and ineyitdbly this be- 
comes a political iaste: 

Other producing Classes will not 
approve of extending governmental 
help to the corn or wheat grower. 
They contend that there would be as 
much justice and reason in having 
the government buy upor ‘‘carry’’ 
any manufactured product of general 
use as in having the main agricul- 
tural product made the basis of Fed 
eral subsidy or assistance. Under 
our form of government any patern- 
alism of this sort must be regarded 
as practically impossible. 


WHY GOVERNMENT AID IS IMPRAOTI 
CABLE, |" 


This question recently came before 





a meeting of farmers which I at- 


tended at Minneapolis. At an in- 
formal talk on that occasion I’made 
a tentative. suggestion that. this 
paternal feature might be avoided if 
the government were to tax corn 
growers one centa bushel on their 
crop and use the fund thus accruing 
for the building of grain warehouses 
and for making limited advances, at 
alow rate of interest, on the crop. 
This, I must confess, was an offhand 
opinion which attracted much more 
widespread attention than I desired 
and to which an undue weight of 
importance was attached. Without 
careful reflection and analysis it 
seemed to me, at the moment, that 
this plan would do away with any 
real ground for the charge that, un- 
der the government warehouse 
scheme proposed, ‘‘all classes should 
be taxed for the benefit of the few.”’ 
Mature consideration, however, 
has convinced me that this plan 
would not be entirely feasible for 
the reason that it would imply a tax 
upon some farmers, no matter how 
small the number, who would not 
subscribe to the wisdom of such 
taxation, or who, on account of their 
own prosperous financial condition, 
would not need such assistance. This 
would be in violation of the spirit of 
the American people and of the fun- 
damental principles of our govern- 
ment. In these days the men who 
get ahead are those who do things 
for themselves. Therefore I am 
compelled to believe that, as a sub- 
stitute for all paternal propositions 
by which the government or a large 
part of the people would be made to 
contribute to the benefit of a single 
class, the only wise and feasible plan 
is to induce that class to work out 
its own salvation through combina 

tion and co-operation. 

PLANS FOR A GIGANTIO CORN TRUST. 
The central thread about which 
such combination must crystalize is, 
in my opinion, a farmers’ banking 
institution, with sufficient capital 
to finance that portion of the corn 
crop which, under present conditions, 
is marketed as soon after harvest as 
it isin condition to be moved. My 
offhand suggestion to the farmers of 
Minneapolis was that this institution 
should be capitalized for $50,000,000. 
More careful investation, however, 
convinces me that less than half this 
capital would be requred to accom- 
plish the purpose with ease and 
safety. The reasons which have led 
to this conclusion are briefly these: 
As only twenty-five per cent. of any 
corn crop passes outside the limits of 
the county in which itis grown, it 
follows that this bank would be called 
upon to finance only about 400,000,- 
000 bushels a year, after making 
proper allowances for that class of 
producers not needing to avail them- 
selves of loan facilities. 

The stock of this bank should be 
distributed to the producers of corn 
only and on the basis of one cent a 
bushel of the crop of that year—no 
stock to be placed in a less amount 
than ten dollars because of the cost 
of the clerical labor involved. This 
plan would produce a capitalization, 
in round numbers, of $20,000,000, 
which, as I have already indicated, 
would appear safficient to take care 
of 400,000,000 bushels of corn a year, 
or all that would need to be financed. 

Before dismissing this feature of 
the plan it should be said that no 
where, savein America, is there a 
line of industrial or agricultural pro- 
duction aggregating a total of $600,- 
000,006 to $800,000,000 a year, with so 
small a proportion of the whole re- 
quiring to be financed in the process 
of marketing. Hence, I repeat that, 
on this account a capital of $20,000, 
000 seems amply sufficient to provide 
for the equitable distribution, during 
the whole, year, of the surplus corn 
that leaves the farm. 

The farmer who feeds his corn to 
cattle and hoga, and thns markets it 
on the hoof, always receives for it a 
return well xbove the current mar- 
ket price. Heis not, therefore, in 
terested in securing an advance on 
his crop, except for the reason that 
it would materially tend to keep. the 
price of hogs and cattle high. Well 
to-do farmers, already independent 
of the capitalists, would not have 
recourse to sucha bank, although 
they would benefit by it in advanced 
prices. Thenumber of these ismuch 
larger than might be supposed. This 
leaves only the renters and the ten- 
ants, and the farmers who have not 
yet accumulated capital enough to 
make them independent of market 
conditions, who would have to be 





BECAUSE IT DOES THE WORK. 
Downing, Wis., Oct. 12, 1899, 

I sell pour CAUSTIC BALSAM and find ita 
good seller because it dees the work. Would like 
some advertising matter; let a thing be ever so 
good, if you don’t keep it before the people sales 
will fall off, JI will do the rest. 





&. F. STODDARD. 


The Progressive Farmer, September 3, 1901. 


taken care of. It is this class, com- 


paratively small in number and in 
percentage of . production, who, 
through no fault of their own, per- 
petually disarrange the market for 
the whole crop because their financial 
necessities require them to sell their 
corn as soon as itis in condition to 
move after the harvest. 

In other words, the surplus of pro- 
duction comes from a comparatively 
small class, and is forced on the 
market early, to the financial loss 
not only of this class alone, but of 
every producer of corn, no matter 
how forehanded and how prosperous. 
The farmers who are already com- 
paratively independent suffer equally 
with the tenant farmer and the man 
of small holdings on account of the 
latter’s action, and it is therefore 
reasonable to suppose that they 
would be able and willing to assist 
in remedying this undesirable condi- 


gested. 

Ihave been asked, ‘‘How do you 
propose to keep secure control of the 
corn upon which loans are made?’’ 
This question, of cuurse, implies that 
the capitalization I have named 
would be insufficient for the build- 
ing and maintenance of local eleva- 
tors and large warehouses at central 
distributing points. My answer is 
this: If the city merchants can 
afford to put out millions of dollars’ 
worth of goods on the insallment 
plan, trusting them in the hands of 
the poorer classes which make up 
the shifting population of a great 
city, the farmers of this country 
may safely be trusted to keep in 
their temporary possession the cribs 
of grain which they have given as 
security for a loan obtained from an 
institution in which they or their 
neighbors are personally interested. 
The farmers of the United States are 
worthy of a high degree of trust and 
confidence. The very nature of their 
occupation, their close association 
with nature, the sturdy independ- 
ence of their lives and every element 
of their environment make for hon- 
esty and uprightness. This is not 
sentiment ; it is a broadly recognized 
principle of human nature every- 
where taken into consideration in 
business affairs. The city merchant 
who sells on the installment plan 
charges a burdensome and generally 
an extortionate rate of interest, but 
the farmers’ bank would make its 
loans at the lowest rate possible to 
provide for the expenses of the insti- 
tution, administered in an economi- 
cal and conservative manner. 

As to the amount which may 
safely be advanced on corn I still ad- 
here to my original suggestion that 
thirty cents a bushel would be a safe 
risk, especially when the surplus 


‘crop would be placed in the control 


of a central distributing agency, that 
agency being the very one making 
the loans. This figure is named on 
the basis that cornis worth forty 
cents a bushel to-day and will never 
be worth less during the life of any 
person who reads this article. — 
We are frequently told that co 
operation among farmers has been 
repeatedly attempted, but always 
with unsuccessful ‘results. Never 
has there been a complete effort at 
national co-operation among farmers. 
The nearest approach to such an at- 
tempt is found in the history of the 
Grange organization, which has been 
the longest lived and the moat suc- 
sessful of all organizations of farm- 
ers of miscellaneous interests. In 
this there was no attempt at national 
co-operation, but there was a pro- 
vision for very effective local co- 
operation which has been eminently 
saccessfulin thousands of Granges. 





There is more Catarrh in this gection of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to 
incurable, For a great many years Goreors pro- 
nounced it a local disease, and presé@ribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing te cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable, . Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a constitutiqnal 
disease, and, therefore, requires constitutiénal 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 

y F.J. Cheney &Co., Toledo, Ohio, isthe only 
constitutional cure oa the market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoon- 
ful. It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred 
dollars for any case it fails to cure. Send for 
circulars and testimonials. Address, 

¥. J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo, O 
ae@Sold by Drugeists, 75¢. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best, ‘ 
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S174 FARMERS? SW MILL 


We manufacture all sizes and 
styles of SAW MILLS AND 
MACHINERY. Write for cir- 
culars and prices, 





SALEM IRON WORKS, *!"#"08-aLem, 





tion in the business-like manner sug- } 














WINCHIESTER 


“NEW RIVAL” FACTORY. LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLs 
outshoot all other black} powder SheJls, beeause they are made 
better and loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of 
powder, shot and wadding. . Try them and you will be convinced, 


ALL ¢ REPUTABLE +» DEALERS © KEEP-».TH 
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“«CHATTANOOGA,” « 


A ROMANCE OF: THE CIVIL Wag 


Containing 229 pages, by F. A. MII 


of United States Army. Have you read ito * ELL, late 
you send at once before they are all taken. j7./0t then 
the Evansville Journal says, “Contains plenty... 3, What 
incidents and hair-breadth escapes told in a very entertaining manner.” We hay Y Of Sstirrin 
number only, which we are sending free of charge to every one who sends 5) cents ne imiteg 


subscription to our publication. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once: 


vr a Year's 
SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER 
102 E. Eighth st., Chattancoga,*Ten, 


























OUR GREAT FREE 














WATCH OFFER 


One Thousand Boys and Girls 
earn this watch every week. You can 
do the work in one hour. 
name and address, no money. 
forward a book of ten coupons, each 
good for three months’ subscription 
to the best home magazine in Amer. 
ica, to be sold at 10ceach. You see 
ten people only, as everybody takes 
advantage of this bargain. 
sold, send us the $1.00 and we for- 
ward the watch prepaid. 


Plated, Open Face, and Heavy Beveled 
Crystal. A Written Guarantee goes with 
each watch. It is a good timekeeper, and in 
this respectis equal to the highest price watch, 


FRANKLIN SUPPLY CO., 


tw 





$s 








Send your 
We will 







When 


This is an American Watch, Nickel 






“pupa.” CHICAGO 








A SHORT 


OCEAN TRIP 


The Most Delightful Route 
to NEW YORK and 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


—IS VIA THE— 


Old Dominion Line 


AND RAIL CUNNECTIONS 
Desirable Route to Pan-American Exposition, 
Buffalo, N. Y., as the monotony of long 
rail journey is broken. 


Express steamships leave Norfolk, Va., daily, 
except Sunday, at 7.00 p.m. and Ola Point 





Comfort at 8.00 p. m., for New York direct, af- 
fording opportunity for through passengers ; 
from the Soutn, Southwest and West to visit ; 
Richmond, Old;Point Comfort and Virginia 
Beach en route. 

For tickets and general information appl to 
railroad ticket agents, or to M. B. CROWELL, 
General Agent, Norfolk, Va.; J. F. MAYER, 
Agent, 1212 Main St., Richmond, Va. F 


H. B. WALKER, TRAFFIC MANAGER, f 
J.J. BROWN, GENERAL PASSENGER AGT. {| 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





4 Double —— money preserving EGGS 
The French Export System keeps Eggs per- 
fectly. Formula, 26c. silver. J. E. RUE, Little- 
on, 


General Convention Episcopal Church, | 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
OCTOBER 2ND, 1901. 








On account of the above occasion 
the Southern Railway will sell round 
trip tickets from all stations on its 
lines in North Carolina to San Fran- 
cisco, Californi, and return Septem- 
ber 18th to 26th, inclusive; tickets 
to be validated by Joint Agent Ter- 
minal Lines in San Francisco and 
upon payment of a fee of fifty cents, 
making final return limit November 
15th, 1901 Rates for the round | 
trip from principal points in North 
Carolina will be $65.25. For further 
information call on your Depot 
Agent, or write S. H Hardwick, | 
G. P. A.,; Washington, D.C.; R.L. |} 
Vernon, T. P. A., Charlotte, N.C. | 
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The Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Association of North Carolina, 
with home office at Raleigh, gives 
protection to country property 
against fire, wind or lightning, at 
cost. It has active branches in the 
following connties : Catawba, Burke, 
Granville, Cleveland, Lenoir, John- 
ston, Greene, Orange, Richmond and 
Scotland, Vance, Davie, Gaston, 
Wayne, Lincoln,Northampton, Guil- 
ford, Union, Yadkin, Surry, Pitt, 
McDowell, Yancey, Randolph, Ala- 
mance, Davidson, Wake and Colum- 
is, We want a cxnvasser for ail 
the other counties in North Carolina. 
An inte! ligent, active agent can muke 
x good living in commissions and at 
same time attend to his farm, or 
other engagements. Address N. B. 
Brougbton, Pres)dent,or A. E.8. Lind. 
sey, Secretary-Treastrer, Raleigh, 
N.C., for further, information 











EMPLOYMENT 
THAT PAYS. 


is offered to Women, Men, grown Girls and 
Boys iu the vicinity of their homes by our 





Subscription Department. We give Iiberal 
compensation; t:e moOst generous terms ever 
offered. Prompt reply secures a desirable 
and permanent position as Our special author- 
ized representative, with exclusive rights. 
Previous experie +e desirable, but not nec- 


essary. FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, 
for years a leader among the best 10 cent 
illustrated magazines for the home, is 
stronger, brighter, better than ever, arti- 
cles Stories by famous writers; illustrated 
by well known artists. Outfit free to per- 
fons accepted as agents. Write us a pos- 
tal to-day and name two references. This 
isan opportunity too good to neglect. 
FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUF, 
(Founded 1x5 


141-147 FIFTH AVENUE, ) er YORK, 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is the Official 





_ of the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
ce. 


Southern 
Railway. 


The Standard Railway 
of the SOUTH .... 
The Direct Line to all Points. 


TEXAS, 
FLORIDA, 
CALIFORNIA, 
CUBA and — 
PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains; 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on all 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched- 
ules. 

Travel by the Southern and yon 
are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 


Expeditious Journey. 


Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, Rates 
and General Information, or address 
R. L. VERNON, F. R. BARBY, 
T.P.A., OP. &T.A., 
Charlotte, N.C. . Asheville, N.C, 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 
FRANK S. GANNON, J, M. CULP, W. A. TURK, 
84 V.P.&Gen.Man. Traf.’Man. G. PLA. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COL- 
LEGE FOR THE COLORED RACE. 


Two years trade school courses. Two years ad 
vanced technical work. Excellent opportunity 
for colored boys. Terms $7 per month. Needy 
and deserving students allowed from 5 to 12", 
cents per hour for work. (County represents 
tives entitled to tree tuition. Send for cata- 
logue. Address: President J. B. DUDLEY, 
A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C. 


Hall Rates to Norfolk and Return, 


Account Annual Concactenation of 
Hoo Hoos, the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway will sell from all stations 
tickets to Norfolk, Va., and return, 
at rate ene fare for the round trip. 
Tickets on sale September 7th and 
8th, good to return until and includ- 
ing September 15, 1901. 

This provides an excellent oppor: 
tunity to visit Norfolk, Ocean View 
and Old Point Comfort, or to take & 
trip thence to the East, at greatly 
reduced rates, probably for the last 
time this summer. 


Extension of Seatnard ir Lin Baleay 
Service, 


Effective August 25th, train *#er- 
vice was commenced on the Bruns- 
wick & Birmingham Railroad, oper- 
ating from Thalmann, Ga, on the 
Seaboard Air Line to Brunswick, 
Ga.; on September ist, through 
trains will be inungurated between 
Brunswick and Savannah, Ga 

This gives the Seaboard Air Line 
an entrance to Brunswick, St. Simou 
Island, Cumberland Island, and Jeky! 
Island, and forms the short line be- 
tween Savannah and Brunswick «nd 
between Brunswick and JacksoD- 
ville, Fla. 


Grand Excursion to Norfolk Th, 


SEPTEMBER 10TH, 1901. 


Southern Railway will operate 1t 
popular Annual Excursion to No 
folk, Va., September 10th, 1901, Loc sh 
ing Charlotte at 6.50 p m.,, arrive 
at Norfolk 7.30a.m., September 11); 
returning leave Norfolk at 7.00 p.™ 
September 12th, giving two days 4? 
one night in Norfolk. hb 

Tickets will be sold on Br yee 
Lines to connect at Junction po!n* 








Round trip. rate from Balsie, 
’ 
N. C., $2.25. Approxima farther 


rates from other points. For ! ; 
information call on T. ©. sare 
C T.A., or write 8. H Hard". 
G. P. A., Washington, D. C. ; hg 
Vernon, T. P. A., Charlotte, N. ©. 
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Miscellaneous. 


r The Progressive Farmer. 


TIME FOR ACTION. 





—— 
qritten 


gince there is a tremendcus short- 
of the food crops throughout the 

antry this year, it is evident that 
aa must rule higher since the de- 
mand is not diminished. Thg scarcity 
apd consequent high prices of corn, 
pacon and lard, also of hay and cat- 
ile, with the inevitable increase in 
rice of all their products will evi- 
gently increase considerably the de- 
mand for the substitutes for these 
products. Cotton seed, we are told, 
farnishes the best substitutes for 
ghese products. This is true; hence 
there will he a greatly increased de- 


mand for the products of the cotton 


d. 
a we see from the official re- 


ports that the cotton crop this year 
will be not more than seven-tenths 
ys much as last year’s crop ; this fact 
of itself ought to add largely to the 
gelling price of the raw seed. These 
two facts, an increased demand and 
decreased supply, ought to work to- 
gether in the ordinary operation of 
pusiness principles to very greatly 
increase the price the farmer should 
receive for his cotton seed. 

But there is a contingency arising 
which the farmer must face and 
meet promptly and bravely or the 
increased profitin their reach will 
fall into the coffers of those who 
have recently seen all these condi- 
tions and made haste to form two 
gombinations which have purchased 
enough of the largest cotton seed oil 
mills in the cotton belt to put theth 
in control of 90 per cent. of the en- 
tire output of all the mills in the 
South. These combinations hope to 
hold both ends of the rope this year, 
and no doubt count on getting your 
ged for the same or lower price, 
while they will receive for the prod- 
uct no doubt 50 or 100 per cent. ad- 
vance on last year’s prices. Nothing 
short of practically a complete or- 
ganization of the farmers on the 
lines suggested by the Alliance reso- 
Intion, and State Business Agent 
Parker’s letter in this issue will in- 
sure the farmers fair prices for their 
cotton seed this year. 

Please read that communication, 
and begin to organize at once. Let 
ts hear from you. What you do 
must be done quickly. — D. 





NORTH CAROLINA JOURNALISM. 


The Raleigh Wideawake has made 
itsappearance. Itis edited by Mr. 
Edgar A. Womble, and in _ its 
specialty, Wake county news, is un- 
excelled. We wish it success. 

We are glad that Mr. H. P. Allison, 
who conducted the King’s Mountain 
Reformer for some time, is again in 
the harness. He is now editing the 
Democrat of that town. 


The Tar Heel is the name of a new 
lewsy newspaper just started in 
Elizabeth City by Mr. Walter L. 
Cohoon. Eastern Carolina is ~ its 
field. The first number is very 
creditable. 

Inour remarks a few weeks ago 
regarding Mecklenburg crimes, credit 
thould have been given the Charlotte 
People’s Paper for having published 
4 vigorous editorial upon the appar- 
eat lethargy of the authorities, even 
before the Observer offered its $200 
Teward for the capture of Lyle. 





——— 
NORTH CAROLINA’S NEGRO POPULATION 
EXACTLY ONE-THIRD. 





Women Slightly Outnumber Men—Small 
Foreign Population. 
_ Wasninetoy, August 30.—Woman 
‘8inthe majority in North Carolina 
cording to figures given out to-day 
by the census office. ‘There are 955,- 
}83 of “her” while of the men there 
re 938.677 or 50.4 per cent. female 


4nd 49.6 males. 


Raleigh has nearly one thousand 


Nore women than men, the figures 
ae males 6,362, females 7,273. 
oe m 9; ad negroes in her borders, 
te om 2,523 are males and 3,198 
oS armgeg Her white population 
3.99 Sts of 3,616 native white males, 
04 native white females, 10 foreign 

Tl white males. 

There ure 1,263,603 whites and 630,- 
rad a in the State, in which 
Whites, — 5,687 Indians. Of the 
the me : native and foreign birth 
female es ageregate 632,155 and the 
the sae: and of the negroes 
thoes °8 number 306,522 and the 
White : “<9,515; 45 foreign born 
lation ®males, 125 white males of 
on Parents, and 135 white 

>a of foreign parents. 

Whites ® population of the State the 


Constitut 
the negroes Hg 66.7 per cent. and 


+e 





marten you write to advertisers 
on The Progressive Farmer. 











IS IT AN EPIDEMIC? 


Vital Statistics Show an Alarming 
Increase in an Already Prevail- 
ing Disease---Are Any 
Exempt ? 


At no time in the history of dis- 
ease has there been such an alarming 
increase in the number of cases of 
any particular malady asin that of 
kidney and bladder troubles now 
preying upon the people of this 
country. 

To.day we see a relative, a friend 
or an acquaintance apparently well, 
and in a few days we may be grieved 
to learn of their serious illness or 
sudden death, caused by that fatal 
type of kidney trouuble—Bright’s 
disease. 

Kidney trouble often becomes ad- 
vanced into acute stages before the 
affiicted is aware of its presence; 
that is why we read of so many 
sudden deaths of prominent busi- 
ness and professional men, physi- 
cians and others. They have neg- 
lected to stop the leak in time. 

While scientists are puzzling their 
brains to find out the cause, each in- 
dividual can, by a little precaution, 
avoid the chances of contracting 
dreaded and dangerous kidney trou- 
ble, or eradicate it completely from 
their system if already afflicted. 
Many precious lives might have 
been, and many more can yet be 
saved, by paying attention to the 
kidneys. 

It is the mission of The Progres- 
sive Farmer to benefit its readers at 
every opportunity, and therefore we 
advise all who have any symptoms 
of kidney or bladder trouble to 
write to-day to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y., for a free sam- 
ple bottle of Swamp-Root, the cele- 
brated specific which is having such 
a great demand and remarkable suc- 
cess in the cure of the most distress- 
ing kidney and bladder troubles. 
With the sample bottle of Swamp- 
Root will also be sent free a pamph- 
let and treatise of valuable infor- 
mation. 





EXTENDING RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 





800 New Carriers—Salary of Carriers to be 
Increased. 


WaASHINTON, August 30.—Superin- 
tendent of Free Delivery Machen 
will, on October 1, appoint 400 ad- 
ditional mail carriers in rural dis- 
tricts, and on November ist 400 
hundred more appointments will be 
authorized. This is in accordance 
with Mr. Machen’s plan for extend- 
ing the rural free delivery service as 
rapidly as the reports from rural 
districts warrant the establishment 
ofiroutes. There are now 5,063 car- 
riers in the rural free delivery ser- 
vice and Machen has planned to in- 
crease this number to 9,000 by the 
end of the current fiscal year. For 
a time in the early spring of 1901 the 
rural service was ata standstill, ex- 


tensions being impossible owing to 
the appropriation for the fiscal year 


1901 available for the establishment 
of the new routes having been ex. 
pended. When the appropriation of 
the current fiscal year became avail- 
able for use the work of extending 
of the service was resumed. 

Mr. Machen estimates that the 
sum saved the government by the 
abolishment of the star routes and 
through the discontinuance of post- 
offices and the consequent saving in 
postmasters salaries, covers half the 
expense incident to the substitution 
of the rural service. 

At the instance of Mr. Machen, the 
postmaster general will recommend 
to Congress at its coming session 
that the salaries of rural free delivery 
carriers be increased from $500 to 
$600 a year. 





The much abused word “‘lady,’’ is 
modified direct from the early Anglo- 
Saxon, and means “‘loaf giver ;”’ for 
the highest ideal of woman in those 
days wus to bea gocd manager of 
her household in every particular ; 
bread was then the real staff of life. 


|The Delineator for September de- 


votes its illustrated cookery article 
to the subject of bread in its various 
forms and every “‘lady’’ should study 
the article. 


Next spring the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will. distribute throughout 
the country young trees and seeds. 
Each member of Congress will be 
asked to furnish a list of constitu- 
ents to whom he would like to have 
trees or seeds sent. The seedlings 
will be grown in the government 
propagating houses, and forwarded 
to their destinations with specific in- 
structions as to how they should be 
raised and cared for. In this way, 


the government expects to start 
several million new trees every year. 
—September Success. 





The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


RA.eEieu, N. C., Aug. 31, 1901. 
New cotton— 





Strict good middling ........ 8% 
Strict middling................. 8i¢ 
| err 8% 


Receipts 35 bales. 
WILMINGTON MARKET. 





Wi.mineTon, N.C., Aug. 31, 1901. 
N. C. Bacorn— 


BEANS ovis ods vas cade neve 13 @ 14 
Shoulders .............. 11 @.12 
Ns iad as nck wien 11 @ 12 
PEANUTS— 
NOC, BHM ses 6 esas 0 
‘© Extra Prime...... 75 
re 80 
Vis QMO is vised cs. 50 
‘“« extra prime....... 55 
a 60 
Spanish ................ 75 
CHICKENS— 
Se eee 22 @25 
Sh rere 10 @20 
Beeswax ....... piece. wale 26 
Sweet Potatoes........... obits 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 16 @16% 


Corn, white, per bushel..75 @77 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 3244@333, 


NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


NorFOLK, Aug. 31, 1901. 
Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 





follows: 

Li ee ee 3 @ 3\o pound 
Strictly prime.... a0: * 
i 24@ 2%0 * 
Ordinary ........ 14%@ 20 <s 
Spanish.......... 80 @85c bushel. 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., Aug. 31, 1901. 


0771 (C7) ie 50 to 60 
CIT eee eer 80to 85 
A. | re ee 60 to 90 
Wheat—seed ........ 1.00 

VO 82s are eet Atos the 1.00 

ORR i ads Sees 50 to 55 
Potatoes—Irish...... 80 to 90 
Butter—per pound... 10 to 11 
Lard—NorthCarolina 10to 12 
Hides—green........ 5 to 5% 
Hides—dry flint..... 10to 12 
Hides—dry salt...... 10 
(ee 1lto 12 
RIO rll Shes ous oe 9to 10 
Skins—calf.................. 40 to 50 
Skins—sheep................ 30 to 50 
Skins—lamb................ 20 to 30 
Skins—goat................. 10 to 20 
Skins—full wool ............ 50 to 80 
Chickens—spring............ 12 to 18 
_ Ea eee 12 @12% 
Hens—per head............. 25 to 27 
MEM 6.559 4c lokcoie\ewites' sie 6 18 to 20 
A re ere 3to 4 
ETT eo 8to 9 
Tallow—unrendered........ 2t0 2% 
WIOORWAE 65 oorc cise tees ein om 18 to 22 
MGMEOUS ois go bik aad. ck oe 8 to 10 


a 


DANVILLE TOBACCO MARKET. 


DANVILLE, Va., Aug. 31, 1901. 


The market stands as follows: 
Nondescript goods....$ 2.00@$ 4.00 


Granulators .......... 4.50@ 7.00 
Smokers— 
Common :..... oases scars 3.50@ 6.00 
CO, ee 6.00@ 8.00 
1 Oo eg ge a 8.00@ 9.50 
Cutters— 
Common. 2.650008. 8.00@ 10.00 
ae 10.00@ 12.50 
Segoe gautotealn ate 12 00@ 22.50 
Fillers— 
COMMOR . 2.cc cee s oss 3.00@ 4.30 
Ot ar ia 4.00@ 8.00 
1 CTE ae 8.00@ 12.00 
Wrappers— 
Oc 8.00@ 12 50 
MARGIT: ooo icisc ns vas 12.50@ 17.50 
RO isiscidvs choca 17.50@ 35.00 
BOW, 0 soe cava hats 35.00@ 55.00 


Corn prices maintain the up grade 
tendency. 

Many prominent and influential 
people speak in terms of highest 
praise of Littleton Female College, 
an advertisement of which appears 
in this paper, and the institution, we 
believe, has the full confidence of 
the people. The boarding school 
patronage of the college has been 
doubled in the last three years, and 
during the 18 years of the existence 
of the school there has never been a 
death amor its pupils. 








Ocean View, Virginia, is rapidly 
assuming precedence as a Summer 
Resort. It accessibility, proximity 
to Norfolk, from which point it is 
reached by electric cars on a fre- 
quent and convenient schedule, and, 
above all, its great natural advan- 
tages and attractions and splendid 
hotel accommodations, easily place 
it with the foremost of our seaside 
resorts. The Seaboard Air Line is 
the direct route to Norfolk from 
all points South. 








(Fecumseh 6 49283.) 

POLAND CHINAS A superior lot of 
* pigs y my _ fine 

Boors—“Tecumseh G’ and “Monarch.” The 
two best strains of living bogs represented in 
this herd—Sows in pigs, and young Boars and 
Sows of all ages. Send to headquarters and 
et the best, m the oldest and largest herd of 

> at one-half Wes- 


land Chinas in this State. 
. B. GRAY, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


tern prices. Address: 


The Progressive Farmer, September 3, 1901. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


Advertisements Solicited from all 


Regular ad rates cut in half. 


Jirst-class North Carolina Schoolss 
Write for terms. 








EACE INSTITUTE 


ano Conservatory of Music, 
RALEIGH, H. C. 


Select school for girls. Conducted by 
aM. A.of University of Virginia. Terms 
to suit you. Send for catalogue. 


JAS. DINWIDDIE. 


CARY HIGH SCHOOL 


248 STUDENTS FROM 18 COUNTIES. 


Situated at the Junction of the 8. A. L. and 
Southern Railroads, 8 miles west of Raleigh. 














FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


usually taught ina high school, together with 
Music, Elocution, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, 
Shorthand and Typewriting. 

&#@-F all Term opens August 6th. 

a W rite for new Catalogue. 


A. F. SAMS, Principal, 


Offers thorough instruction in all branches |, 


Greensboro Female College, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
LITERARY AND BUSINESS COURSES. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ART AND ELOCUTION. 
LITERARY COURSEAND ALL LIVING 
EXPENSES $200.00 PER YEAR. 


Fall Session begins Septemper 11th, 1901. 
Catalogue on Application. : 


| DRED PEACOCK, President. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL, =: 


Do you want to put your boy or girl in 
a quiet, inexpensive school in a healthy 
locality? Such a school willopen August 
15th, at Lemon Springs, Moore County. 
Board, $4 to $7; Tuition, $1 to $2.50. For further 
information, address: MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 














CARY, N.C. Walter, Wayne Co., 8. C. 
THE N.C. STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 

LITERARY Annual expenses $100 to $140; for non-residents of the State 
CLASSICAL $160. Faculty of members. Practice and Observation 
SCIENTIFIC School of about 250 pupils. To secure board in the domitories 
COMMEBCIAL all free-tuition applications should be. made before July 15th. 
(NDUBTRIAL Session opens September 19th. Correspondence invited from 
PEDAGOGICAL those des — competent teachers and stenographers. For 
MUSICAL Catalogue and other information address 


President CHARLES DO. McIVER, Greensbore, #. C. 





1850, 





OXFORD SEMINARY, OXFORD, N, 0, 


OFFERS COURSES IN LANGUAGES, LITERATURE, SOIENCE, MUSIO, ART, ELOCUTION 
AND BUSINESS UNDER SPECIALISTS. 


BOARD AND GENERAL TUITION, ANNUAL SESSION, $130. 
(For handsomelv illustrated Catalogue, Apply to "4 


1901, 





PRESIDENT HOBGOOD. 





Military, 


ences. Expenses per half term $55. No inci 


DEBNAM-KINSEY SCHOOL, 


LA GRANGE, 
N. C. 


LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC and COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 


1 gg-FALL SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4, 1901. Fifty-Three Boarding Pupils, 
Twelve Counties and two States represented “al gue on Pupils surroynded by the best influ- 
den 8. 


. Write for beautiful Register. 


J. E. DEBNAM, Superintendent. 





CATAWBA COLLEGE 


ow Cae?" NEWTON, 8. C..-———~ fee 





of their day and eee 
do that which is 
information write 


AG FALL TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3d, 1901. ~ 
aa-Regular College Course Leadi 
aar Academic course: ep 
Se@-TUITION, $1.25 to $4 ser month 
month at HALL, Board in private families $ to $8 per month, 
Ae New conditions bring new requirements for Citizenship. See 
thatfyourjchildren have a well rounded education which will enable them to meet the demands 
You may not be able to leave your children money, but you can 
etter—prepare them to fight the battles of life for themselves. 


G. H. MEB. ANE, anatwere co. one Precideat, 


ng B es 
nography. 
. Good Bosra at $ per 


For detailed 








CLAREMONT COLLEGE, 


Young wwonen HICKORY, N. C. 













OXFORD, N. C. 


=e e® ® @ ee e@ee208 2 ev 1 
E 


education are excluded. 


<—pe— Fall 


A noted heull 


ith resort. Pure mountain air and water. 


‘a. Pleasant home life, under tefining influences 
Gi. 1 welve courses of study. Rates most reasonable. 
s Director of Conservatory, J. H. Norman 
» (Oxford, Eng., and Leipsig, Ger.) Write for 


M. W. HATTON. A.'M., Litt. M.. Pres. 


Elegant buildings, heated by the Buffalo fan 
ystem, securing perfect ventilation. Sixteen new 


8 
HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL, ¢ rooms for two boys each ‘to be added for the fall 


term. Engagements should be madeearly. An- 
nual attendance up to the full capacity and many 
turned away each session’ for lack of room. Best 


thietic field, with quarter-mile track, in the South. 
‘aculty of specialists with special work. Curricu- 


lum preparatory to the best college or university education. } 
An atmosphere of high ideals surrounds the school, as students not’ preparing for higher 


Term Begins September 2nd. 





YADKIN VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
BOONVILLE, N. C. 





A school for boys and girls, healthfull 
Only a few miles from the Blue Ridge. 
tellectual discipline. 
velop power and character in every student. 
scholarship and strong Christian character pr 
cessfully. 


oted 


Expenses ma 
257 students, from 24 counties in four States. 
Write for Catalogue. Address: 


Personal attention given to each pupil. 


located in one of the best sections of North Carolina, 


for its excellent moral training and thorough in- 
The aim of this school is to de- 


Wetry to make our pupils realize that thorough 


epare boys and girls to fight the battle of life suc- 


FALL SESSION OPENS AUGUST 13, 1901. 
Total Expenses for the Term, only FORTY-ONE DOLLARS. 


be reduced to Twenty-Five Dollars for the term, 


, attended last year. Arrange to enter August 13. 


R. B. HORN, Principal, BOONVILLE, 





Next se 


BUIE’S 


College. 
College or Business. 
raphy, Music, Art and Eloculioy. 
Best of moral surround- 
ings. Three excellent 
Literary Societies. Ex- 
penses lower than other 
schools offering equal 
advantages. s 68 


work.”—Governor C. B. Aycock. 


FOR CATALOGUE, ADDRESS 


BUIE’S CREEK, 
HARNETT COUNTY, N. C. 


thirteen, representin 
of North Carolina, 
male Seminary and Sadler’s Bryant & Stratton Business 


No better business course in the Sta 


CREEK 


po oo 2 er. es 3 A se RG a ll 
“The growth of this most excellent institution has been wonderful. It is doing a great 


ssion opens August 13th. A strong faculty of 
Wake Forest College, University 
oman’s College, (Va.). Oxford Fe- 
Gives thorough pre tion for University, 


para 
te. Shorthand, Typewriting, Teleg- 


398 Students, representing 42 Counties and 5 States. 
“ 


better work is being done 
anywhere under the sun than 
is being done at Buie’s Creek, 
our attention has not been 
oem to it.’”’—Biblical Recor- 


tek PE, Fn AACA DEMY 


And Commercial School, 





sixteen in Brussels, Berlin and 


Board, Room, Tuition, and all 
further information, address, 


> @ @ & @ @ @ @ @ @ @ FS @BSsSSsSsSWSSsWSVSTESIS*TVSESSB 
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New Main Building—Three Club Buildings—All Modern Improve- 
ments—Perfect Sanitary Conditions—Hot and Cold Baths. 

Within one square of Governor's Mansion on one side, and of the 
Capital and State Library on the other. Twenty teachers (5 men 


and 15 women) each devoting entire time to one subject. 
of Music and teacher of Violin studied nine years, in America and 


ment prize graduate teacher in Gottschalk Lyric Sehool, Chicago. 
49218 ession Enrollment, 253. 


.R. T. VANN, President, ®41"'¢%, ¥: ©. P 


Director 
Paris. Principal of Voice Depart- 


New Session Opens Sept. 4, 1901. 
fees, $167.50 per school year. For 
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> 
Big Sheaves 
result from the use of fertilizers con- 
taining liberal percentages of 


Potash 


SS AVY, YWLEA 2 

PY OLMIT/ ¢ . 25. 

Lj wa ih aa 

SIZ TTA 

OUR BOOKS are not advertising cata- 
logues, but are scientific publications, written 
by agricultural authorities. We maid them 
Send your 


we 


Sree to farmers upon request. 


name and address to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


93 Nassau St., New York. 


df 4! NY ¥ 











UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE, Yes 


VIRGINIA. 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY AND PHARMACY 
TAUGHT BY 59 TEACHERS. 

2 HOSPITALS, 4 DISPENSARIES, 

6 LECTURE HALLS, 9 LABORATORIES. 

For 100-page Catalogue. address The Proctor. 
























UNIVERSITY 
\._OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


THE HEAD OF - 
\ THE STATE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 








eee,, 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, 
LAW, MEDICINE, PHARMACY. 
bere ae ch scholarships. Free tuition to 
teachers and ministers’ sons. Loans for the 
needy. 527 Students. 43 Instructors. New Dormi- 
tories, Water Works, Central Heating System. 
$120,000 spent in improvements in 1900 and 1901. 


*@-F all Term begins September 9, 1901. 


Address, F. P. VENABLE, President, 
CHAPEL WILL, W. G.. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION 





Mechanic 


Agriculture, Eagaee i — 
uring; - 


Arts, and Cotton Manufac 
bination of theory and practice, of study 
and manualtraining. Tuition $20 a year, 
Total expenses, including clothing and 
board, $125. jan A teachers, 3(2 students. 
Next session begins September 4th. 

For catalogue address GEO. T. WIN- 
STON, President. 


N. C. COLLEGE 


Apriculturs and Mechanic Arts, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 











A STEP ONLY, &{fi! 


; 


“~ 
and not a long oon, from our school 
into a business Ree tion of profit. We 
work for the faithful student day and 
night. More applications for com 
tent young people than we have been 
able to fill. Write at once. 


Peele’s Business College, 
\__ Raleigh, N. C. 


= @ @ @ -@ @ @]8O823 8289 


LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE. 


a) 





3" One or the most prosperous in- 
stitutions for the higher educa- 
tion of young women in the 
South. 

("Panacea Water kept in the 
building. 

{= Nineteenth Annual Session be- 
gins September 18. 

("For Catalogue address Presi- 
dent RHODES, Littleton, N. C. 











NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH RIPANS. 


Mrs. Hannah Hayes, aged fifty three years, 
a farmer’s wife, whose address is care Abe 
West, Yardville, N. J., writes: “For more 
than six months I took Ripans Tabules for 
headaches and indigestion, with grand re- 
sults. They were recommended to me by 
Mr. Miller, a druggist in Trenton. The 
Tabules always acted very promptly by giv- 
ing immediate relief. I don’t think there is 
anything on earth in the pill or tabule line 
to compare with them. I shall tell my friends 
what Ripans have done for me and are still 
doing. could not get along without them, 
You may use my name and address,” 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the oc 01 use 
of R‘I‘P’A‘N’8 Tabule, and the price, 10 for 
justine’ does not bar Rens ra a8 home or 

ustify any one in enduring are easily 
— For sale by druggists. 
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Horticulture. 


APPLE GROWING IN NORTH CAROLINA. 





Entomologist Sherman Describes the Pecu- 
culiar Faults of Each Section of the State— 
How to Make Apple Culture Profitable. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Successful apple growing depends 

on four primary operations. Those 
are: Tillage, fertilization, pruning 
and spraying. The effectiveness of 
these depends on the thoroughness 
and persistency with which they are 
administered. There are other special 
operations which in many cases are 
rendered necessary by the presence 
of certain insects or diseases which 
are not overcome by these opera- 
tions. In North Carolina the vast 
majority of the apple growers have 
not properly attended to any one of 
these, hence the numerous failures 
of the apple crop. Neglect starves 
and weakens the trees, thus giving 
abundant opportunity for the in- 
crease of the insects and diseases 
that attack them. 

It is noticeable that the condition 
of the apple orchards in the State . 

GROW WORSE AS WE GO EASTWARD 
from the mountains, and this is be- 
cause in the orchards have been 
longer in existence, and the enemies 
have become more and more destruc- 
tive each year by reason of the neg 
lect that has always characterized 
the management of our orchards. 
The trouble is that growers expect! 
their orchards to produce whether 
they are cared for or not, and, when 
the trees rebel against this unfair 
treatment, the grower complains 
that ‘‘Apples don’t do well here.’’ 

In every case which the writer has 
yet investigated, he has found that 
those men in any one community 
who produce the finest fruit, have 
adopted some one or more of the 
four operations named, which is not 
in use among the other growers of 
the vicinity. It is the man who gives 
his trees a little better care than his 
neighbors who realizes the profits, 
and the thrifty farmer sells apples 
to the careless one who lives next 
door. Let the reader keep in mind 
that an orchard is not really well 
cared for so long as any one of the 
four operations indicated in the first 
paragraph of this article, is neglected. 
With this fact firmly impressed, he 
may be able to read intelligently 
what follows. 


THE EASTERN SECTION. 
(Localities inspected — Goldsboro, 

Nashville, Maxton, Selma and 

Fayetteville). 

In the eastern section of North 
Carolina the apple orchard usually 
consists or from 1 to 100 trees placed 
near the house, often in the corn or 
cotton field. No attention is given 
to the trees of themselves, but they 
derive some benefits from the culti- 
vation of the other crops. If the 
orchard must be planted to anything 
besides apples, cotton and oorn will 
do as well as any, but that portion 
of the field should be doubly fer- 
tilized, as two crops are growing on 
it at once. In this section an orchard 
should never be planted to a sown 
crop, but hoed ones are not injur- 
ious. In this section the greatest 
need is for pruning and spraying. 
As an evidence of the need of prun- 
ing, one may find dead branches on 
almost any tree he may examine. A 

‘dead or weakened branch is a tax 
upon the tree from which no bene- 
fit is derived. Every dead or weak- 
ened branch should be cut from the 
tree in the winter, which is the sea- 
son when the busy cotton farmer has 
the most time to spare. Enough 
branches should be removed to ad- 
mit light to the interior of the tree. 

As an evidence ,of the need of 
spraying, one has only to look at 
the knotty, wormy fruit, to be con- 
vinced. A very large proportion of 
this loss might be avoided by intelli- 
gent spraying. But it cannot be 
done if the grower waits until the 
fruit begins to drop. The secret of 
success in spraying is to be ready be- 
fore the trouble appears, begin early, 
and spray thoroughly. The time to 
Begin to spray is when the buds first 
break in the spring. Another appli- 
cation should be made immediately 
after the blossoms fall, and a third 
spraying should be given from ten 
days to two weeks after the second. 
Trees should never be sprayed while 
in blossom, as it injures the blossom 
besides killing many of the bees that 
visit them. The material used in 
this workis the Bordeaux mixture 
with Paris green added, full direc- 
tions for the making of which may 
be had by application to the writer. 

The wet spring prevented a full 
setting of fruit this year, over the 
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entire State. The loss from this 
could not be avoided, but the loss 
from wormy apples and the early 
falling of leaves from rust can be 
avoided by the prompt and intelli- 
gent application of spraying mix- 
tures. 

This section is not well fitted for 
the raising of winter apples, but the 
summer varieties, as the Yellow 
Transparent and others, may be 
grown if given attention. 

THE MIDDLE SECTION. 
(Localities inspected—Raleigh, Dur- 
ham, Hillsboro, Burlington, Ker- 
nersville and Winston). 


In this region the apple is more ex- 
tensively grown than in the east. As 
it has not been in cultivation here 
so long, it does not yet suffer so 
badly from its enemies, but these are 
growing worse every year, and if 
the growers do not begin to fight 
them vigorously the industry here 
will soon be at the same disadvan- 
tage that it now isin then East. A 
inspection of this region has fully 
convinced me of this fact. 

Here apples are grown somewhat 
in excess of domestic needs and 
many farmers do a small canning or 
dairying business, selling the product 
in any of the nearby local markets 
and realizing a paying profit. Very 
few apples are shipped to the North- 
ern markets. The orchard is usually 
allowed to go to sod and is pastured. 
In many cases the trees stand in the 
gardens and are cultivated, and one 
can easily see that these trees make 
a much finer growth and produce 
more fruit and of better quality. In 
this section many of the farmers 
prune their trees, but the other three 
essential operations are neglected. 
The soil is naturally somewhat bet- 
ter for apples thanin the east, and 
hence the trees have been able to 
stand more neglect, but if this con- 
tinues it will not be long before 
these orchards will begin to die out, 
and, indeed, signs of this’ decline are 
not wanting at the present time. 
Many trees are seen with dying 
branches and unhealthy foliage. The 
borers which attack the body of the 
tree at the ground are doing consid- 
erable damage in this section. Trees 
should be examined for these worms 
and they should be killed when 
found. The best season for this 
work is very early spring. Trees 
may be protected by placing a wire 
netting around the trunk, tying it 
close to the tree at the top and hill- 
ing up against it at the bottom. The 
netting should not be wrapped close 
to the trunk except where tied at 
the top. This will prevent many of 
the beetles from laying their eggs 
and is also a protection from mice 
and rabbits which do considerable 
injury in this region. 

Spraying is needed here as in the 
East, for the apple worm and other 
insects are plentiful. The tent cater- 
pillar is abundant here and it is 
easily destroyed by thespray. The 
leaf rust, which is also controlled by 
spraying, has been especially de- 
structive in this region this year. At 
Durham, Hillsboro and other points 
it has been noticed doing consider. 
able injury. 

The wet spring and late frosts 
here had a bad effect, but the writer 
is convinced that the greatest trouble 
has been in the neglect of spraying 
for in many orchards a fair crop was 
set, and dropped off later, a disaster 
that might have been prevented by 
spraying. 

THE WESTERN SECTION. 
(Localities visited— Wilkesboro, Le- 
noir, Blowiny Rock and Waynes- 
ville). 

This is the principal apple region 
of the State. Here almost any vari- 
ety may be profitably grown, and 
here almost the only large commer- 
cial orchards of the State are located. 
But though this section enjoys a soil 
and climate especially adapted to the 
apple, our inspectionsin the orchards 
show that the same enemies are 
prevalent here as elsewhere. Here, 
in addition to wet spring and late 
frost, destructive hail storms have 


knocked off much fruit and mutilated 
what remained so that the crop will 
be very much reduced. From one- 
tenth to one-half crop is the estimate 
given by various growers. One may 
see whole orchards which are almost 
barren of fruit. Only occasional 
trees are seen with a full crop, and 
these are generally in sheltered and 
isolated situations. In a very few 
localities the blooming period was 
favorable and many blossoms were 
fertilized, but the frost and hail soon 
destroyed them. 

Here the orchards are often on 
hillsides or mountainsides which are 





80 steep as to forbid cultivation, in 


swept over the mountains which | 
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which case clover or peas should be 
grown and turned under every three 
or four years. Pruning is some 
times practiced but spraying is, asa 
rule, unknown. 

In this region the borer has done 
its greatest damage, and the apple 
worm, though destructive, is not yet 
as bad asin the eastern and middle 
sections. The few growers that 
spray, however, have found that 
their fruit is of vastly better quality 
than when this operation is neg- 
lected. In the counties bordering 
on Tennessee spraying is almost 
wholly unknown, except in Haywood 
county, where a few of the more 
progressive farmers around Waynes- 
ville have taken it up, and others 
are being awakened to its benefits as 
they see the results. We do not 
know of a single’ grower in Yancey 
or Mitchell counties who sprays, 
though these are two of the best ap- 
ple counties in the State. This is 
but a proof of the statement already 
made that in the western part of 
the State these insidious foes have 
not yet become so destructive as in 
the east. They are destructive 
enough, however, so that those 
growers who once give the spraying 
a thorough test will be ardent advo- 
cates of the operation thereafter. 

The writer is constantly in cor- 
respondence with farmers, regarding 
insects, etc., and he is thus in a posi- 
tion to speak with certain knowledge 
on these matters. Those who desire 
any information on the matter of 
spraying, etc , may obtain it by cor- 
respondence with the undersigned. 
This work is being done for the bene- 
fit of the people of the State, and 
they are expected to make use of it. 
Results of these investigations will 
be published from time to time in 
the Bulletin which is issued every 
month by the Department ef Agri- 
culture at Raleigh, and which is sent 
free to all that request it. 

All inquiries about insects should 
be accompanied by specimens when 
it is possible to obtain them. All 
such inquiries will receive the care- 
ful attention of the writer. 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR. 
Entomologist Dep’t of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Farm Miscellany. 


PIGS AND COWS. 











Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The dairyman of to-day is of neces- 
sitv a breeder of swine. The two go 
together so thoroughly that it would 
be a waste of good material and op- 
portunity to neglect either. There 
can be no doubt that nature intended 
that the pigs should be the compan- 
ion of the cows in the clover field. 
But more than that the swine should 
be fed on the skim milk that comes 
from the dairy. Pigs and shoats 
will thrive on this skim milk as on 
nothing else. The milk fed in this 
way will yield a larger profit than if 
sold in the ordinary market, where 
only a few cents a quart can be ob- 
tained, and often not that. The 
waste of time and material in trying 
to find a good market for skim milk 
is the most ciscouraging feature 
of the dairy business. Many a man 
has been induced to leave the busi- 
ness entirely on account of this. 
After settling up his accounts for 
the year he has found that he was 
no gainer for the year’s work. 

The only actual sure way of mak- 
ing money is to have a well-organ- 
ized dairy and pig farm. Enough of 
the latter should be kept at all times 
te consume the skim milk. By rapid 
growing and selling, turning the 
money over quickly, a good profit 
can be made for every quart of skim 
milk fed. Some keep their pigs too 
long. It is better to sell them as 
young pigs than to wait until they 
are so fat that few want them. A 
good, healthy pig, wito plenty of 
lean and fat on his sides, will usually 
sell better than tue excessively fat 
hog. The clover and grass will 
alway’ help to make the pigs grow, 
and on a diet of good clover and 
plenty of skim milk there is no dan- 
ger of hog cholera or other swine 
disease in the hottest of weather. 
Corn and dry grain are the breeders 
of disease and illness in hogs during 
the summer, and it is a mistake to 
attempt it. The hog cholera is un- 
doubtedly the product of over-heated 
blood, superinduced by heavy corn 
and grain feeding. We cannot stamp 
the disease out until we change the 
diet. Let that be skim milk and 
green clover and grass from the first 
of June until the end of September, 
and any man can raise as fine a flock 
of clean, healthy swine as any mar- 
ketman could ask for. And the 
market for such animals is always 


ready with prices far’ more constant 
than for most farm products. 














A. B. BaRRETT. 





FARM ACCOUNTS AGAIN. 


One of the greatest mistakes made 
by our farmers is that they do not 
keep accounts of their income and 
expenses. It is a wonder to me how 
any one can expect to make the high- 
est success without keeping accounts. 
If. a manufacturer or merchant 
would start into business without a 
set of books, it would not be long 
until he wonld find himself a bank- 
rupt. I hold that book-keeping is 
quite as essential to the successful 
farmer as to the manufacturer or 
merchant. Many who are not farm- 
ers seem to think that so long as a 
man can hold to the plow he is all 
right for a farmer, They are not 
aware of the fact that farming is a 
science which requires some educa- 
tion, much thought and a-fair share 
of common sense. Buy a blank book 
of some kind, have two columns, 
one marked ‘‘income,’’ and the other 
“expense.’’ By thus keeping an ac- 
count of every cent which comes in 
or goes out, you will soon know 
whether you are making or losing.— 
J. W. Probst, Lincolnton, N. C. 





A number of moth catchers are be- 
ing advertised by various farm 
papers, which traps are said to catch 
and destroy great numbers of the 
codling moth. Prof. Stedman, how- 
ever, says the codling moth can’t be 


caught by any such an arrangement | 


asa lighted lampin atin frame at 
the bottom of which is kerosene, and 
in fact the orchardist is just as apt 
to catch as many friends as foes by 
such a contrivance. 


The first cause of my becoming in- 
terested in rape was Wallace’s ad- 
vice ; the first effect, I sowed rape; 
second cause, I let the hogs in it too 
soon; second effect, failure. The 
answer tothe problem is let your 
rape get a good start, say a foot or 
more, before turning in stock. Other 
readers have, no doubt, made the 
same mistake and may ‘fault the 
rape, whereas the fault is that they 
do not know how to use it.—Chas. 
Cuxton, Union Co., Iowa. 


TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 








If the person to whom this copy of |. 


The Progressive Farmer issent is not 
asubscriber, this number is sent asa 
sample, as an invitation to subscribe. 


‘The small sum of two cents per week 


will make it a regular visitor to 
your home—three months, 25 cents ; 
six months, 50 cents; one year, $1. 
And any Carolina or Tennessee far- 
mer, subscribing now who feels at 
expiration of subscrption that he has 
not received full value, may have his 
money back for the asking. 





VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 


Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 


We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ade 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a man of 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 


find much pleasure thereby, but will | L 


find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25 and geta copy 
We guarantee satisfaction. 
A SPECIAL PRICE. 
We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valuable work and a 


yeur’s subscription to The Progress- | Ar Ath 


ive Farmer to any address for only 
$z. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the’ thousands 
who need it. 
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; to have to 
Dp OES. 1T.P. | shut down 
your Saw Mill, even for a few minutes, because of hot boxes, 
springing or heating of saws, and perhaps ruining’ your saw, 
occasioned by the boxes being out of line? 

DOES IT PAY to operate that old mill of yours when 
you can make its output from 25% to 334% greater, without 
increasing your operating expenses ? 

YOU know it don’t and WE know it don’t. But we havea 
remedy in our Patent Connected and Pivoted Arbor Boxes 
and Saw Guide, and the Heacock-King Patent Variable Feed 
Works. “A dollar saved is a dollar made.” You can readily 
see how much we can save and make for you ifyou are enough 
interested to investigate. Our circulars tell much. 
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IT’S UP TO YOU! 


NOW will you try PAGE Fence? It’s a good one. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 


~-anwovs | GIOW Grasses and Raise Cattle 


South and West. \ 


Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 
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Examine agricultural statistics and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield per 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising with 
those of other States. Profit by these facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether you 
have few animals or many, you cannot afford 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Flants of the Sout, 


RY J. B. KILLERW, 
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It is a complete manual of the cal- 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 14 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 
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The book discusses the churacter- 
istics of the principal prasses the 
maintenance of pastures and mead- 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving® 
by Scribner, our greatest grass ex 
pert, ahd embellished with a largé 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 
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Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book com 
tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and al! the 
information abtained by the exper 
“ment stations and the United State 
Department of Agriculture. 
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